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VISITORS TO ST. MARK’S SQUARE, VENICE. 
(Left to right), Beniamino Moltrasio, manager; Ada Finzi, secretary of the Venice Festi- 
Adriano Lualdi, president; Signora Lualdi; G. 
Scherchen 


val; Francesco Malipicro and Hermann 


(Photo by Giacomelli, Venice.) 
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TITO SCHIPA, 
one of the Metropolitan Opera's new tenors, with Mme. Schipa and daughter Elena on the 
beach at Fregene, Italy. Mr. Schipa returns to America this month for a five weeks’ 
concert tour before entering upon his new operatic duties. 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 
TEACHER OF Piano 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 





MUSICAL 


MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The Riviera, New York 














EDOARDO PETRI 
TEAC aaa OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY WORLD 
AMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
‘Met ropolitan aaa House Studios 





790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 Appointment By Telephone—CIrcle 7-1472 1425 Broadway, hone PEnn. 6-2628 
Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES CARL M. ROEDER 
PERRY AVERILL ESPERANZA GARRIGUE TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOICE AND REPERTORY ART OF SINGING Its Technique, Literature and Interpretation 
BARITONE Member of Faculty of the Juilliard School of Musie 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me TEACHER OF SINGING METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS | Director of Music in the Barrington School for Girls 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





WALTER GOLDE 








Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TxzacHer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 

















HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 








TEACHER OF SINGING ry AN VT 4 
Studio: 113 West 57th St., New York City MME. JOSS ya — 
Teleph CIrcle 7-2433 Screntiric ToNE Propvuction 
elephone Circle JANET SPENCER ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH IN Spec ax Sons 
TEACHER OF SINGING SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 
175 Ciasement: Ave, Hew York City New York: 160 W. 13rd8t. Studio 5-1 Tol.: TRat. f-e700 
es b ew Yo r udio e a 
ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN Telephone: MO 2-8753 Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 
ccompanying _—— a 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and STUART ROSS 
Classical Vocal Art Coacn-AccoMPANIST 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth, 8-6965 260 West End Avenue, New Yor! 
<6' es Ene Avenue, New ork 
HUGH PORTER “ pees = = Telephone SUsquehanna 7-5720 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER WALTER W. PLOCK 
i TEACHER OF SINGING TT —___— 
MRS. 1 A. TORRENS Second Presbyterian Church, New York oe 
TEACHER OF SINGING ORGANIST Address 121 est 67th Street, New York Z 
Studios: ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 EDWIN GRASSE 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City or x. ¥ New York VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
2 Gramercy Park, New Vork City oe 884 West End Ave., Cor. 183rd St., New York 





GRamercy 5-6264 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 


Studio: New York 


Telephone CLarkson 2-7273 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupil Is 





ALBERTO BIMBONIT 


in all its branches Tuirp PrespyTerian CHURCH Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 . Conpuctor 
250 West 82nd Street, New York N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 Tel. Trenton 5066 and Faculty of Music Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 

5 Philadelphia 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


pera Co. 
171_ West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 








DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 








ELSA HILGER, CEL.ist 

MARIA HILGER, Viottnist 

GRETA HILGER, Pianist 

Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 





oe 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
ce ones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 
WALTER LEARY MR. FRANCIS STUART 
Baritone JOHN R. OATMAN TEACHER OF SINGING 
: Teacher of Singing x en ae Pupil of Lamperti the Elder F 
22 West 85th St., New York City usical Courier Correspondent “Being in full possession of my method of |} M\[E. SCHOEN-RENE 


Telephone SUsquehanna 7-0123 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
New York City 


Studio: 350 West 57th St., 





713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
es ae Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan anp Harmony a 


365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or ganist 


. This book may be obtained from music houses TEACHER anes 
and booksellers. Price $2 R OF VOICE—FIANO 
Studied under Scharwenka and Lis: Assistant to Wilbur A, Luyster in Sight Singing 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 310 W. Saad St. Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Appointments by letter or telephone only 
828 Carnegie Hall, New York COlumbus 5-0693 


jewels of thought.”"—The Etude. 


an W. 75th Street, 


New York 
‘el.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 





N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 

Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 








WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 


York 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
nie Opera House Bidg., 1425 Ceotees. a. % 

227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 
and I 1429 


: # Ivania 6-2634 








The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 


New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L. L, N. Y 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesber Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free ‘Scholar shi s. 

28 So. PoRTLAND AvB., BROOKLYN, N. Y., NEvins §-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 


SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 360 West 22nd Street, New York 
BURNHAM-WRAGG Phone: CHelsea 3.6911 


PIANO SCHOOL 


Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


BSteinwoy Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
7 siguy a oy ay SCHOOL Ca) 
, | Readers 





COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. 





panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courier for one 
year and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 


This offer is for | Name .. 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 














GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Brive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 





“A Maker e No Instrument used - : 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING one year’s subscription MUO a n.0 dia o Hisbdks vaviede saeeRWeees sessse ts ae BRUNO HUHN 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient and holds good foralim- ~ _ cilia aienade- atin tn = 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System ited period. 1 Clty a cecctcccccscorcccccadedesescsececesccoscvcce I so} I ACHING 
rite for tickets Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 English, | French and German. Song repertory 
| 2 st 57th Street, N { 
ois - 3k eneninan Ree Sek ttle 
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4 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity College of 


(London) 
Address Secy., St. George, 8. 1. 





Authorized Local Musie 


Steinway Hall, N. ¥. C. 


MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance PEDAGOGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


Frencu, ITauian, SPanisH and GERMAN 
Reasonable rates 


LaNGuAGE Coach 
, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


Specialist in 
Diot! ys 
1342-76th 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and or aad 

t of Lilli Lehmann me - 
913 Cameo 1B Hatt, Y. RAvenswood 8-6965 





STUDIO 


EMARGOLIS aux 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


Ai We 


VOCAL STUDIO 
New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 














50 East 77th St., 


> SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
RHinelander 4-1150 





T 
H Telephone 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Private anp Crass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
N. Y. C. 


: WARFORD = 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384¢ or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voices — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
O Formerly of the Metropolitan O 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York 


ELEANOR STEEL 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


rogue” SA CERDOTE 











TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 


magcren 








era Company 


Helsea 3-7786 


E 

















SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Development — Concert Repertory 
FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL 
Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MM E. c. TROTIN 
hor of — to Musicianship’”’ 
Private Residence 


nmin 
5 411 West 115th St 


Studio 8¢ UNiIvers ity 4-3803 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Address: Har, 3800 





FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


§ 21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
71817 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


Studios 











s 

U 

s 

A SINGING 

N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 

&. Studio 717 Tel.: ClIrcle 7-0187 
FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 
Ki mball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Haensel & ponen Steinway Hall, 
‘* A 





Management: 





Studio: 400 East 52nd St., PLaza PY S717 
EUGENE DUBOIS 
PIANIST-TEACHER 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 7-1953 





HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist—Accompanist—Coach 
Treacuer or Piano 

Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd &t., 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Tracn or Many Prominent Pu 
KIMBALL. BUILDING HICAGO 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City 
Tel: STuyvesant 9-6400 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7733 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
8. VT. Frrzsimwons, Publ., 508 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
pe SIC 


MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
} Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 





Chicago 





N. ¥. C 

















The 








MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowpenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 


National President: 


Cius House anp 
BADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tH Street, New Yors 
Telep! SUs. 71-9880 
Home Environment for Music Students 
Epna M. WerpeHorr, Mgr. 


NATIONAL 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. ClIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.””-—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
8ropio: 215 W. 75th &t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONT 
235 East 22nd “Siteo "ie York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 














TRa. 7-9465 














Columbia School of Music 

509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicag: 
A 
FK R A F T 
H Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
U President Columbia School of Music 
B Chicago, Ill. 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Cc t Or ist 








Jr oss Chureh and Union Theo. 
of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 413 Fifth Ave, N, Y¥. C 


oTTO LUENING 


2% years a... director yaa eng "Batman Behoo! 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Soprano 


Concerts 


| 2 P2225 





pam 


Soprano Teacher 


Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
hone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprene 
210 East 77th St., New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York Riverside 9-0562 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEK 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Jessie B. Hall, 810 Fine Arts Bldg., 

















Management: 





Management: Chicago 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bldg. 





Chicago, Ill. 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, ‘Tel. Sus. 7-1152 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ocai'susiec 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
OpeRA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 


HATTIE MAN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 











FAY FOSTER 


omposer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Phone: Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 











Fine Arts Building Chicago 
A s THOMPSON PIANIST. 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 


iy 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—811 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5Slst Street 
‘el. AMbassador 23-7176 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JOSEPHINE LvuccHESR, EMILY Day, 
McCorp, Haug STILES, CLAIRE ALOCEB, 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 
New York City 


VERA NETTE 


ian tee TEACHER 
YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studion 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 
PIANO and THEORY 


NAT. D. 
Specializing in Adult Instruction 


Beginners and Adva.ced. Poise 

Relaxation, Nerve Control. ‘Con 

centration. 

160 W. 13mp St., New Yor City 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Tracner or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
Lawrence, Kansas 





509 So. 








Nanor 
ETO. 





M 
a 
D 
G 
E 99th 8&t., 
Riverside 9-5706 











New Yort 





University of Kansas 


D’AMICO 


N 
I 
c 
oO ig AND Director 
L 
A 





AL TEACHER AND COACH 
255 West dou St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
500 Kimball Hall, Chicago (American Conservatory) 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
228 West 82nd St., New York SUs. 7-7144 











MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 


course. 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda 


Baroness K. E. von Klienner, 1730 mem, N. Y. €. 





AIDA DONINELLI 








Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
CoNCERT-RECITAL 








Vol. CV. No. 16 
Whole No. 2740 
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Ricci in Berlin Debut 


Before Elite Audience 


Remarkable Young Violinist Displays His Art in Long Pro- 
gram—Giannini Arouses Intense Enthusiasm—Orchestra 
and Opera Houses Renew Tonal Functioning 
By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


3ERLIN.—The concert season opened offi- 
cially with the first of Erich Kleiber’s six 
appearances at the head of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. On the following evening there 
took place (tikewise in the Philharmonie) 
the long-expected European début of Rug- 
giero Ricci and the next night the same hall 
was filled to bursting with a deliriously en- 
thusiastic throng for a fat repast of operatic 
arias and duets, spiced with a few folksongs 
and Lieder, proffered in palpitating conjunc- 
tion by Dusolina Giannini and Marcel Witt- 
risch. As these comments are written, a 
few days of quiet impend before the next 
concert-givers fall into line. After that the 
deluge. 

Ricci’s appearance was the signal for a 
remarkable outpouring of notables. In one 
box sat Chancellor von Papen, in another 
Albert Einstein, in a third Gerhard Haupt- 
mann. You could scarcely have thrown 
something without hitting a more or less fa- 
mous conductor, pianist, violinist, cellist, vo- 
calist, poet, painter, sculptor, novelist or 
statesman. And the array would have been 
more resplendent still if the Staatsoper peo- 
ple had not taken it into their heads to bill 
their Rosenkavalier restoration for the same 
evening and thus deflect a few super-emi- 
nences from the Bernburger Strasse to Un- 
ter den Linden. But Ruggiero and his well- 
wishers had, all told, no cause for com- 
plaint. There was goodly enthusiasm from 
the moment the pale and intense youngster 
climbed up on a specially placed conductor’s 
podium till he left the platform for the last 
time a couple of hours later. The enthusi- 
asm was the kind which indicates that Ber- 
lin was disposed to take the boy far from 
lightly. 

No doubt Ricci’s second recital on October 
14, will settle the issue more conclusively 
for all the German listeners than did the 
first. The comments of laymen and critics 
on his performance of Bach’s E minor par- 
tita (in the Kreisler version), Viewxtemps’ 
A minor concerto, Beethoven’s F major 
Romance, Ries’ Perpetuum Mobile and pieces 
by Schubert, Sarasate and Brahms, were in 
almost complete accord. The boy’s technical 
skill, the address of his bowing and the full- 
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ness and beauty of his tone commanded ad- 
miration and astonishment. However, the 
coming second recital was expected to prove 
more fully the deeper qualities, and the in- 
dividual and communicative message. Ricci’s 
program was criticized for its length, and 
justifiably, for he certainly gave more than 
good measure. 
PHILHARMONIC COMMENCEMENT 

Kleiber led off his Philharmonic series 
with a Slavic program. It began with Stra- 
vinsky’s early and totally unimportant Fire- 


works and ended with Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony. Between these the Hungarian 
cellist, Arnold Foldésy, played Dvorak’s tire- 
some and sugary cello concerto. Hardly a 


venture, this, to absolve Mr. Kleiber for 
some of his past misdeeds of program- 
building. As Berlin has not, like New York, 


been dieted on Tschaikowsky to the point of 
saturation and surfeit, the fifth symphony 
still holds more or less excitement for con- 
cert-goers here. Mr. Kleiber’s performance 
of it stirred up no end of rejoicing. Un- 
questionably, the conductor threw himself 
heart and soul into the work, but to one pair 
of ears, long nurtured on Safonoff, Nikisch 
and the New York Philharmonic, his reading 
was breathless and rather uncontrolled and 
missed certain of the vital points of the 
score. About Arnold Foldésy there are 
the suggestions of a good cellist, but he seems 
no longer at the height of his powers. 
GIANNINI CONQUERS 

Dusolina Giannini stirred up hysterical de- 
light at her recital. She sang matters by 
Handel and Donaudy, the first of Cherubino’s 

(Continued on page 22) 


Worcester (Mass.) Music 
Festival Makes History 


Seventy-Third Series 


Brings 


Stoessel as (Jo > Juctor — 


Althouse, Moore, Huehn, Lerch, Salmond, Swarthout, 
Powers and Sanroma the Brilliant Soloists 
By MOSES SMITH 


Worcester, Mass.— The — seventy-third 
Worcester Festival was held at Mechanics 
Hall from October 5 to 8, and it made his 
tory in several respects. It marked the com- 
pletion of an even three-quarters of a century 
during which the festival has been held, 
with only two years missing in the roll of 
honor, and during which the institution has 
grown to its present high estate. And every 
one of these festivals has been held at 
Mechanics Hall. 

3ut that is a closed chapter. Next year’s 
festival—and the Festival Association, with 
characteristic vigor and foresight, is already 
planning for it—will be held in the new 
auditorium, which is approaching comple- 
tion. It was natural that when the last of 
the formal programs had closed on Friday 
night of last week many in the audience 
should have had mixed feelings. And when 
Albert Stoessel, dynamic conductor of the 
festival, called on all present in the crowded 
auditorium to join together in the singing of 
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Opera, Concert and Creational Prospects Listed—Personal 
Items From Musical Circles 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—Nobody ever knows what the 
forecast of a Paris season is going to be, 
until the season is dead and buried. The 
first thing is to get the various musical or- 
ganizations and institutions to tell you about 
their plans, and when they do give you a 
prospectus, confide in it if you want to. For 
twelve years now, I have seen the Opéra- 
Comique announce works it never performed, 
perhaps never intended to perform; I have 
seen the orchestras throw out enticing bait 
and the public swallow it~but nobody 
minds. They do things that way here, and 
get away with it, too. More power to them. 

Ever since I got back from my Italian so- 
journ I have been at work, trying to get to- 
gether the material for an honest-to-good- 
ness and illuminating article on the coming 
season. What follows is the result of the 
investigation. 

THE OPERAS 

First the operatic situation. I reported 
once before to this paper that Jacques 
Rouché continues director of the nation’s 
“first,” in other words, of the Paris Opéra; 
but as the American post office, with touch- 
ing solicitude for the health of the land, 
probably thought my envelope contained 
drugs, that article never saw the light of 
day. My readers certainly were out of luck. 
Not so the Paris Opéra, for Director 
Rouché is on for seven years. No French- 
man is better qualified for the job than he. 
He has already fulfilled an historical role, 


and this age may not readily recognize it, 
but others will. 

Unhappily, I cannot say what Director 
Rouché has up his sleeve for this year, 
though I do not dream it will differ vastly 
from what was there last season. I can say, 
however (and the intelligence is bound to 
cause many people to rejoice), that towards 
the end of 1932, the Opéra is to broadcast 
ten works: Marouf, Thais, Lohengrin, 
Faust, Rosenkavalier, Damnation of Faust, 
Alceste, Jardin sur 1’Oronte, I’lllustre l're- 
gona, Barber of Seville, Parsifal, and prob- 
ably (in celebration of Scott’s centenary) 
good old Lucia. 

OpérA-CoMIQUE WITH A QuESTION MARK 

The problems of the Opéra-Comique should 
seem to be just about what they were at the 
time of my former effusion on the ups and 
downs of that house. Indeed, they are far 
from being settled; and if I am not in a 
position to give the season’s roster, it is be- 
cause Director Louis Masson wrote me a 
cordial letter saying that he himself was 
not ready to give it out. “It is completely 
formulated,” he goes on to say, “but it can- 
not be published until certain other affairs 
are first arranged.” 

The wildest shots imaginable are being 
taken at the problematic reopening of the 
Opéra-Comique. For instance, a committee 
representing the personnel of the Opéra- 

(Continued on page 14) 


Auld Lang Syne, the gesture was entirely 


appropriate. 
This festival, by 
artistically 


general agreement, was 


one of the finest in the long 





JESCS MARIA SANROMA, 


pianist, and soloist at the Worcester 
Festival. 


series. The programs were excellent, well 
arranged and well balanced; the assisting 
artists made an impressive roster, and were 
equally impressive in performance; the or- 
(Continued on page 11) 


Philadelphia Reports New 
Opera Company 


Twelve Performances Are Planned at 
Popular Prices 


Mrs. Edith C. Corson, formerly associated 
with the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com 
pany of Philadelphia, is to manage a new 
opera unit which is being discussed in Phil 
adelphia. Mrs. Corson reported the pledge 
of a nucleus fund of “something less than 
$50,000” from business men of the city. She 
said that the new project would offer opera 
at popular prices and that it was not intended 
to compete with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, which has suspended per- 
formances for this season. The new organ- 
ization is considering a season of twelve per- 
formances, opening with Bizet's Carmen late 
next month. Ernst Knoch, formerly conduc 
tor of the German Grand Opera Company, is 
proposed as musical director, the orchestra 
to consist of fifty-five otherwise unemployed 
musicians. For Wagner operas the orches- 
tras would be augmented to seventy. 


Ljungberg Decorated by 
Swedish King 


According to a cable received by her man- 
agers, Haensel and Jones, Goeta Ljungberg 
recently finished five guest appearances at 
the Opera in Stockholm. The King per 
sonally bestowed on her the Order of Litteris 
et Artibus and the title of Royal Opera 
Singer. Mme. Ljungberg is scheduled to ar- 
rive in New York October 15 on the SS. 
Deutschland. 


Toscanini Leads New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
started its season on October 6, at Carnegie 
Hall, with Arturo Toscanini conducting. A 
review of the opening concert will be found 
in Variations of this issue. 


Ravel Hurt in Motor 
Accident 


(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Parts.—Maurice Ravel is in the hospital 
suffering from the effects of a taxicab col 
lision. Ravel's condition is reported as seri 
ous but not critical. 


Elman Plays to Sold-Out 


House in Oslo 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier.) 


Osto, Norway.—Mischa Elman, appearing 


here in his first concert of a Scandinavian 
tour, played before a sold-out house and to 
an enthusiastic press and public. jee 


Cheusi Becomes Paris 
Opera-Comique Head 
(Spec ial cable to the Musical Courter) 


Paris.—P. B. Cheusi has been nominated 
director of the Opéra-Comique. The thea 
tre opens November 10. 

ScHWERKE, 


Cincinnati Orchestra “Pop” Concerts 
Ticket Sale Breaks Record 


By MARIE DICKORE 


CincINNATI, O.—The season ticket sale 
for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
“Pop” concerts has broken all records. Fifty 
per cent. more season tickets were sold in 
one day than were sold all of last season. 
Eugene Goossens will conduct these con- 
certs. 

John A. Hoffmann, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music voice faculty, has been 
elected director of the Mothersingers (of 
which Mrs. Stanley Clark is president and 
Mrs. Chester R. Shook, vice-president ). 

Carl Schiffeler, who has been singing in 
European music centres with Rauceisen for 
the past ten years, is in Cincinnati and will 
remain in America for a brief tour. 

Herbert Withe rspoon, director of the Cin- 


cinnati Conservatory of Music, and Frederic 
Shailer Evans, former director, were guests 
of honor at a reception held at the conserva 
tory, and given by Omicron Chapter of 
Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia Fraternity. Mr. 
Witherspoon is an honorary member of 
Alpha Chapter. Mr. Evans is a national 
honorary member, as well as a charter mem 


ber of Omicron Chapter, as are Dr. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Louis Victor Saar, Dan 
Beddoe, Walter Mills, George H. Katten 


horn, J. Herman Thuman and Dr. Thomas 
James Kelly. 
A large group of Welsh musicians and 


singers will attend the eleventh annual 
Eisteddfod at Jackson, O., November 3 
and 4. 
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MusicAL History EMBODIED IN PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS 


It Is Now Possible to Study the Origins and Development of Tonal Art Through Disc Hearings in the Home 
By DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 





Pe: YNOGRAPHIC records, like musicin idea of the real sound, as this music of fully planned, brought out and propagated Church, fixed by notation in the Middle Ages, 


general, may serve various purposes and Asiatic and African nations does not in the throughout the musical world. and transmitted from antiquity by oral tra- 
























differ widely as regards artistic Value. least conform to our usual notation, being Gaerx ann Hesezw Formunwms dition; also Oriental Jewish congregations 
The records may perform acknowledged based on intervals unknown in European in the Arabian countries, in Persia, Egypt 
masterpieces of composition, interpreted by music. Two of these recently published “sound- and the other Eastern regions of extremely 
artists of more or less authority. They M : M = - ing books” may be presented here to the conservative manner of living have retained 
° MakinG Musicat History ALIve he : ¢ “eg . hae 4 . 
may serve to pt rpetuate the peculiar individ readers. The title of the first one is 2000 their religious melodies through a_ period 
ual traits and style of great artists, singers, In this dilemma the use of well chosen Years of Music (Parlophon records). Dr. of two thousand years. 
linists, slaniaae They may, finally, show phonographic records can be of ee Kurt Sachs, professor of history of music These surprising discoveries are mainly 
the interpretation of symphonic literature by service. It is too little known that the Carl at the Berlin University and director of the due to the researches of A. Z. Idelsohn (ac- 
famous conductors and orchestras. Lindstrom Company in Berlin has founded a Berlin museum of old instruments, is respon- tive at present in the United States), who 
The mass of the public interested in the special department for the production of sible for the choice of the thirty-two pieces spent many years in Palestine and other 
phonographic disc demands chiefly entertain scientific and instructive records. The able reproduced in this series. It is intended to  (riental countries, collecting an immense 
ment and amusement, and consequently a_ director of this department, Herr Ludwig give characteristic illustrations of the vari- store of material. No. 3 of our records is a 
c rable part, even the larger part of Koch, has brought out several series of rec- ous epochs of European music, of the vari- Kaddish prayer, with a text in Armenian 
the phonographic out descends to the ords on a broad plan, in collaboration with ous styles succeeding each other, and is of language, dating from the eighth or ninth 
lower level of dance-music of popular type, century of our era. No. 4 is the Aboda, the 
operetta, musical comedy, vaudeville, songs, description of the celebration of Yom Kip- 
marches, more or less vulgar jokes, etc. pur (the principal Jewish holiday) in the 
But also scientific, instructive, historical Temple of Jerusalem. No 5 is the tradi- 
1ims bec manifest in the catalogues of tional manner of psalmodic recitation of the 
the leading firms, and in Germany espec ially Book Esther in the Bible. All three melodies 






are still at present in actual use in the Jew- 
ish synagogues. 


these scientifically well qualified reco rds have 






attained a high degree of excellence It is 





proposed in the present essay to call the at 
1¢ American musical public to ¢ 
umber of the most remarkable records of 


GREGORIAN AND OTHER CHANTS 

Gregorian chant is connected with Pope 
Gregory the Great (590-604), who first had 
the idea of collecting and fixing the melodies 
for the service of the Catholic Church. This 
immense collection of ecclesiastic melodies 
contains also the Psalms of David, sung ac- 
cording to the old Jewish habit by the solo- 
voice of the cantor, answered by the choir- 
singers in unison. No. 6 of our collection 
gives a characteristic sample of genuine 
Gregorian chant: Missit Dominus verbum 
suum. The melody, written in the fifth 
church-mode, the Lydian scale (F major 
with B natural ascending instead of B flat) 
has rich melisma. 

No. 7, a three-part ecclesiastic song of the 
d 12th century from Santiago de Campostella, 
there is only in exceptional cases a possi Congaudeant Catholici, shows the polyphonic 
bility Of giving the pupils sufficient practical style of the early French motet, a so-called 
demonstrations of the entire music up to ‘ ’ ae organum in the two lower parts, to which a 
ibout 1750. Only in large centres of musk THE TUNIS MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA discantus is superposed, of a more agreeable 
can the current lit f the later eight- melody. This early stage of contrapuntal 
eenth and nineteet i centuries be heard i1 recognized authorities in their special line course only a commencement in the practical writing is distinguished by rough, dissonant 
oncerts. Music therefore is decidedly at a of work. Ludwig Koch is himself an au- culture of the immense field. harmony often reminding of our ultramodern 
disadvantage compared with the history of thority in organization of musical enter- No. 1 is a reproduction of perhaps the music. 
literature and the fine arts \ study of prises. Many American visitors will re- most beautiful and touching relic we possess Nos. 8 and 9 are troubadour-melodies of 
English literature, for instance, can member the interesting and valuable exposi- of Greek music, the so-called Skolion of — the chivalrous 12th century. No, 8, Kalenda 
he brought down to the direct sources, as tion, Music in the Life of the Nations, in Seikilos, found in Asia Minor as inscription maya, in the Provencal language, is a poem 
he principal works of the poetic, dramatic, Frankfort, 1927, prepared and directed by ona ge -monument. To the words of an of the Knight Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, im- 
velistic, philosophical literature are easily him. His idea of a “sounding museum of  elegiac Greek poem, carved into the marble- provised to a popular dance melody, an 
available and are found in every public music’ was realized by him for the first slab, are added those peculiar signs which in  estampida, played by two French jongleurs 
library. Whoever wants information on the time at the Frankfort Exposition, and also modern times have been deciphered as Greek at the princely Court of Montferrat. No. 9 





tention 







the scientific type mentioned above that have 





late been brought out in Germany. Serious 





tudents of musical art and musicology, 
teachers, schools, conservatories, —— 
and universities may here obtain much valu 
able, instructive material, presented in a cor 
ient and efficient manner Instruction 
lectures, lessons may, by the use of this 
phonos material, be provided with 
valuable practical ill istrations, otherwise 
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1 Phere canno 
loubt regarding the insufficiency of 
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ry of paint architecture in Munich at the magnificent Deutsches musical notation. According to the now Pois preyatz me senhor is by Bernart de 
eas pr ‘ ’ ! \Juseum, in collaboration with the engineer, quite certain principles of this notation the Ventadour (ab. 1150) and is also presented 
‘ repr tior Oscar von Miller, founder and director of | Skolion has been transcribed in modern no- in an old German translation. Nos. 10, 11, 
’ a valuable original this unique institute. tation and can be identified as an expressive 12 are samples of the German Minnesang 
cop re accessible t For the first time phonographic records were melody in what the ancient Greeks called the (chivalrous love- song) of the thirteenth and 
Moreover, 1 vy books on th systematically planned and brought out by Phrygian mode (corresponding to what at fourteenth centuries, differing from the more 
fine arts ¢ in a considerable n f Ludwig Koch with the aim of illustrating in present is called the Dorian scale), ie., the | dance-like French troubadour style by a cer- 
trations a comprehensive manner scientific problems scale d, e, f, g, a, b, c, d. tain ecclesiastic and solemn character. No. 
Only in music do we lack the advantage in the history of music. Not occasional No. 2 is the so-called Hymn of Mesomedes 10 is a crusader’s song by the medieval Ger- 
of ample illustration. Musical examples single records of old music are offered here, to the Sun, a solemn chant for a proces- man poet and singer, Walther von der Vogel- 
printed in books mean little for the ma but long, coherent series of pieces, syste- sion, dating probably from the second cen- weide, Nu alrest leb ich mir werde, in the 
j as only expert musician matically chosen for illustrating the various tury of our era. It is written in the Mixoly- Doric mode. No. 11 is a mocking song of 
id imagine the cor- epochs and styles of historical development. dian scale: e, f, g, a, b flat, c, d, e, and an anonymous composer, deriding King Ru- 
per tone-coloring of \nother novel and fertile idea propagated is sung by a 2% voice and the chorus in  dolf of Hapsburg (1280), in the major scale, 
nts and complicated by Koch is the “sounding book,” records in unison. Nos. 3, 4, 5 give us a few samples a sample of the so-called tenson, of a satyric, 
ind instruments, not the form of a book, with an accompanying of Hebrew music. It is one of the most aggressive character. No. 12 is a charming, 
ties of reading easily explanatory text and photographic illustra- surprising results of recent historical re- heart-felt love-song by Wizlaw, Prince of 

old clefs. In the tions. This idea of the “sounding book” is search that antique Hebrew religious music Riigen (ab. 1280). 
1 the best still in its infancy, but its future possibilities has been preserved to a certain extent in the Next follow illustrations for the masterly 
give an seem highly promising and vast, if it is skil- so-called Gregorian Chant of the Catholic (Continued on page 13) ; 
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QUINTO MAGANINI DiscuUSsES PROBLEMS 
OF THE SERIOUS AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


“In the June 4 issue of the Musical 
Courier,” said Quinto Maganini, conductor 
of the Sinfonietta of New York, “Arthur 
Judson discussed the somewhat questionable 
business methods of certain American com- 
posers who seek to force public hearings for 
works which neither merit such hearings nor 
could really profit by them. 

“The question which has been disturbing 
me ever since I read Mr. Judson’s righteous 
indictment of such practices, is not so much 
why our native composers resort to cajolery, 
social pressure and whatnot, to induce con- 
ductors to perform their immature creations, 
but just why these creations should persist 
in remaining immature. 

“To be utterly frank—why is it that, with 
few exceptions, what we call our serious 
American composers habitually turn out 
such undeveloped, imitative and altogether 
undistinguished work? 

“Let it not be brought against me,” Mr. 
Maganini hastily interpolated, “that I am 
anti-American or prejudiced against our 
native composers. JI am American born, my- 
self. I happen also to be an American com- 
poser. And anyone present at the Town 
Hall concerts of the Sinfonietta of New 
York last season will certainly recall the 
number of American works I conducted; 
compositions in the smaller forms by Ben- 
nett, Whithorne, Mason, Stoessel, Kramer, 
Taylor, Stringfield, Foster, Billings, Mag- 
anini, MacDowell, Burleigh, Skilton, Sower- 
by, Kern, Shaw and Ruggles. I intend to go 
on conducting American works, and during 
this season’s sinfonietta concerts I expect 
to play the compositions of Billings, Gott- 
schalk, Foster, Cowell, Ives, Ruggles, Rieg- 
ger, Maganini, Daniels, Wagner, Mason, 
Roy Harris, and many others in the future. 
I have even gone so far as to commission 
American works; one from Mason, a con- 
servative, another from Riegger, a modern- 
ist.” 

“These facts certainly exonerate you from 
the charge of being biased. But to return— 
what, in your opinion, is wrong with the 
American composer?” Mr. Maganini was 
asked. “Would you cite lack of talent?” 

“Emphatically no,” was the reply. “Ern- 
est Bloch some time ago confirmed me in my 
belief that today we have soine of the best 
musical talent in the world right here withirr 
our boundaries. ‘The trouble is that the 
“turn-over” is too great,’ said the wise 
Bloch. 

“Six reasons for the mediocrity of most 
of our serious American music occur to me. 

“First, the lack of real personal develop- 
ment, musically speaking, in the composers 
themselves. 

“Second, the endless derivations one finds 
in their works cast in the larger forms. 

“Third, the lack of technical fluency. 

“Fourth, the lack of artistic restraint, the 
Rotary Club methods of exploitation of work 
which is really experimental and should re- 
main in the studio as a scientist’s experiments 
should remain in the laboratory. 

“Fifth, the social pressure which can be so 
ruinous to young talent. 

“Sixth, the lack of an honestly profes- 
sional point of view.” ‘ 

“Taking these reasons categorically, you 
first mentioned lack of personal develop- 
ment.” 

“Let me explain the expression. Every 
composer is, musically speaking, the artistic 
child of some composer he greatly admires. 
Frequently, in his early compositions, he suf- 
fers from an undue influence of the admired 
one’s style, but that is to be expected. It 
seems a composer must write and write until 
he writes through these influences and finds 
his real artistic personality. Then, guided 
by a hard and relentless critical sense, he 
must discard the derivations and speak his 
own language, no matter how limited it may 
seem at first. Our American composers, 
with few exceptions, either lack the courage 
for this operation, or lack the critical sense.” 

“How about the ‘endless derivations’ which 
you find when our composers attempt the 
larger musical forms, Mr. Maganini?” 

“Can the charge be denied?” he queried. 
“One American symphony is Brahms with 
a touch of d’Indy. Another follows the 
Northern School. Another, Stravinsky, and 
so on. There is plenty of precedent for this, 
of course. History shows us that Mozart in 
his first symphony imitated Haydn. Bee- 
thoven used Mozart as a model and Brahms 
used the Beethoven formula. But all of 
these men handled their models with con- 
summate mastery and gradually evolved their 
own styles. 

“This leads us to the matter of real tech- 
nical fluency and the lack of artistic re- 
straint among American composers. Let me 
illustrate. A few years ago I dined in the 
Pré Catalan in Paris with a group of young 
American composers. Each of them was 
writing, or had written, a symphony. Not 
one of them, I may say, had even a funda- 
mental knowledge of instrumentation or ex- 
perience in handling the larger forms. I 
took exception to their lack of artistic re- 


straint, and set before them the following 
facts. 

“Beethoven’s symphony No. 1 was _ his 
twenty-first opus. He wrote thirty-seven 
works in the larger forms before writing the 
first symphony. Among these works there 
were fourteen piano sonatas, six string quar- 
tets, eight trios, two concertos, a quintet and 
a septet. Even then he did not find his stride 
until he had written his third symphony. 
Mozart wrote twenty-eight divertimenti and 
serenades, forty-six concertos for various in- 
struments and twenty-six string quartets. 
He wrote forty-one symphonies, of which 
only the last three are celebrated. Brahms’ 
first symphony—op. 68—was written when 
he was forty-three years old. It was pre- 
ceded by about 250 works. Tschaikowsky’s 
first three symphonies are forgotten, and his 
fourth—op. 36—was preceded by more than 
100 works.” 

Mr. Maganini paused to allow these im- 
pressive statistics to make their effect, then 
asked the pertinent question: “How many 
American composers have preceded their 
first symphonies by literally dozens of works 
in the larger forms, and how many have 
written and forgotten three or more sym- 
phonies as Beethoven and Tschaikowsky did 
before they spoke their individual language ? 
Or how many would be willing, like Mozart, 
to compose thirty-nine symphonies in order 
finally to create that unsurpassable trilogy 
of beauty the G minor, E flat major and C 
major symphonies?” 

“Often,” he continued, “you hear people 
say that the American composer, being so 
poorly received, becomes discouraged, espe- 
cially because he cannot hear his works per- 
formed. Nevertheless, Schubert kept on 
writing year after year without hearing his 
works in concert. He literally wrote thou- 
sands of pages that he never heard. Only 
think of it, Schubert never heard his great 
C major symphony of the ‘heavenly length.’ ” 

“You believe, then, that real creative fire 
cannot be blown out by the winds of adver- 
sity ?” 

“Of course it cannot. Greatness is a qual- 
ity of the strong of faith, not of the weak- 
ling who needs coddling. Why should most 
of our composers yearn so for pampering? 

“Let us take some of our European con- 
temporaries in music. Delius composed 
music from his early youth and yet refused 
to publish anything until he was in his 
forties. Delius always has been a man of 
independent means, yet he was content to 
perfect himself in complete retirement rather 
than force his immature creations on the 
public. His output before he published his 
works consisted of three large operas, sev- 
eral choral works, songs, instrumental pieces 
and symphonic works. Sibelius is much the 
same. Ravel copied out by hand the six 
celebrated quartets of Mozart, dedicated to 
Haydn, before writing his quartet in F. 
Fauré, when asked by friends on his sev- 
entieth birthday why he never wrote a string 
quartet, said, ‘It is so difficult, I am not sure 
I could follow devotedly the great masters of 
the past.’ Think of it—the teacher of Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, Nadia Boulanger and many 
others, and the composer of touchingly beau- 
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tiful and perfect music, could say that. 
Surely fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

“Why do you think our composers try to 
force their experimental works on the poor 
concert-going public?” was the next question 
Mr. Maganini was called upon to answer. 

“Why, indeed? When scientists experi- 
ment, they do so in the privacy of their 
laboratories. Sometimes they wait for twen- 
ty years, as Delius did, before publishing 
their results to the world. Yet what have 
we in the matter of musicians? Something 
like this—in New York City a society was 
formed for letting the world in on ‘the emer- 
gence of new personalities,’ and incidentally 
driving people out of the concert halls. For- 
tunately for American music, this series 
seems to have been discontinued. 

“Genius is not a mushroom growth, and it 
will emerge, I believe, under the most ad- 
verse conditions. Haydn, Schubert, Verdi, 
Wagner and many others proved that. Did 
the pampered Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn 
equal the struggling Schubert and Wagner 
as composers ? 

“A man who leaves to the world an output 
equal to Bach’s or Handel’s or Schubert’s or 
Richard Strauss’ or Wagner’s or Mozart’s, 
must be reckoned as a worker first and a 
dreamer second. Such men never learned to 
be experts at small talk on week-end parties 
or top-notch contract bridge players. The 
fault with many of our composers is that 
they do just that too well and composition 
not well enough. Beethoven never bothered 
with such things, and furthermore, he always 
made it clear to his patrons that he was do- 
ing them a favor. 

“Who among our composers show such 
powerful independence? Most of them, alas, 
seem even timid about asserting that they 
are composers. They run music schools, 
write articles, conduct, lecture. Composition 
can scarcely be called their paramount in- 
terest.” 

“This is what you refer to as lack of pro- 
fessional attitude?” 

“Yes, and it is one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of our serious American composers. 
From this point of view, our popular com- 
posers are superior. Gershwin, Kern, Hen- 
derson, Berlin, in fact most of the Broadway 
writers, stick to the piano from morning un- 
til night. Is it any wonder that such a pro- 
fessionally made score as Kern’s Show 
Boat has had long runs in New York, Paris, 
London and Berlin? Can anyone expect the 
same reception for most of our ‘serious’ 
unprofessional operas? 

“Composition in any style is a full time 
job. The great composers of the past and 
present have proved that. Ravel, Delius, 
Sibelius, Strauss, Stravinsky, Elgar and 
several others, are full time composers. 
True, Strauss conducts a little. Stravinsky 
does, too. . But composition is their main 
activity. Not so with our American com- 
posers, except the popular writers. And yet, 
as Bloch bore me out, we have some of the 
greatest talent in the world right here 
among us.” 

“Do you think we will emerge from this 
state of affairs?” 

“Only when we have definitely recognized 
our weaknesses. I know of six or eight 
composers in America, who, if they followed 
the life of Thoreau, for instance, and re- 
tired from the contemporary scene for some 
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(Photo by Cosmo-Sileo Co.) . 
ROSA PONSELLE, ROMANO ROMAN!, HER COACH, AND HER PAL, 
WHISKERS, 
returning on the SS. Olympic. Miss Ponselle will open her fall tour October 17 before 
joining the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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years, and found their true selves by way of 
solitude and work, might well—in time 
electrify the musical world with their work. 
“But will they consent to the self-sacrifice 
real creative work demands? I doubt it. 
“Can we, then, justly criticize our great 
conductors for piaying the works of the 
proven masters of the past and present in 
preference to those of the undeveloped 
American school of composition?” yi 


An Italian Summer Filled 
With Music 


Paris.—As my parishioners have no 
doubt suspected, | spent the summer days on 
Adriatic shores, far from the lurid crowd 
of Paris tourists, far from concerts, operas, 
festivals and other musical marketings. 

Never was the Adriatic so gay and green, 
the sun so bright and revivifying, the Ital- 
ians more bewitching. What eyes they can 
roll over a mountain of macaroni, what in- 
sinuating sighs they dispense between lan 
guid sips of Romagana’s blushing end 
But let us see some of the news items he 
picked up in transit. 





ITALIAN EcHoes IN TONE 

Turin. Hot weather performances of 
The Barber and other not too heavy operas, 
kept the inhabitants from minding the heat. 
Alfano is finishing a new symphony for the 
Rome festival, and (it is said) working on 
a new opera, Assumta Spina, libretto by Gia- 
como. Ludovico Rocca, young modern com- 
poser, also Turin, has completed the orches- 
tration of his new three-act opera, Le Dibuk, 
libretto by R. Simoni, and is working on a 
symphonic composition for the Rome fes- 
tival. Rocca has been performed many times 
throughout Europe: he has never turned his 
back on melody. / 

Rimini. Landed here at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing—the proper thing to do with such a 
sunrise. (Here the cultivated mind in- 
stantly refers to the thirtieth Canto of 
Dante’s Purgatorio; in other words, every- 
body knows exactly what I mean). 

In the summer, Rimini lives on selling the 
sea, refreshments and music. What they do 
in the winter, is not for me to opine. The 
“season’s” musical onslaught is as constant 
as the beating of the waves and, incidentally, 
successful. In fact, money is made, and only 
two or three “shows” need be mentioned to 
give an idea of the general tone of what is 
done. You have, for instance, Schipa in 
opera and concert; and (In Tosca), a cast 
comprising Gigli, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini. I met Gigli on the street, but as he 
did not recognize me (not expecting to see 
a Musical Courier newsman lolling lazily), 
I did not have the fun of getting a photo of 
him on the beach, Musical Courier in hand, 
and waving greetings to the paper’s num 
berless followers. 

Pesaro. Every four years this town 
celebrates the birthday of its illustrious son 
Rossini, born in 1792. The enthusiasm and 
excitement on these occasions, baffles all 
description. Experts have tried and failed 
and I am not going to be foolish enough to 
try. This year The Barber was featured 
with no less a celebrity at the helm than 
Mascagni himself. What performances they 
were, with soprano Maria Gentile, tenor 
Borgioli, baritone Rimini, basso Bettoni, and 
basso comico Badini. 

No Escape For Critics 

And thus music helped thousands to idle 
a sizzling summer away. Up and down the 
two seacoasts, wherever there were people 
gathered together in annual idleness (a cus- 
tom in vogue long before the crisis), there 
was music, and to spare. Not a city, town, 
village, or hamlet, that did not have its con- 
certs by the local banda musicale, not to men- 
tion recitals and operas in the teatro com 
munale, nor to forget the visits of the Carro 
di Tespis, those huge ambulating operas that 
go from town to town like Barnum and 
Bailey, only with a menagerie of coloraturas, 
tenors, baritones and instrumentalists in- 
stead. You can easily figure out why per- 
formers are more and more hoisting their 
vacation sails for bel Italia. So much music, 
you wonder what it is all going to lead to. 
One night, in a frenzy of rebellion (for | 
had come to Italy to hear the music of the 
waves and aquatic sirens), I thought to es- 
cape the unescapable bombardment. Going 
down to the port, I engaged a fisherman (at 
his own price) to take me out to mid-sea 
and let me spend the night there. The sea 
was lovely, the moonlight lovelier, relaxa 
tion was sweet and at last possible. But sud- 
denly the surface of the deep resounded to 
the (then) sea-sickening strains of the New 
World Symphony. That wretch of a pesce- 
tori had equipped his old Phrygian bark with 
a portable radio. 

“Il Signore non piace la musica? 
andiamo a riva?” 

Il Signore not only Andiamo-ed 4a riva, 
but straight back to Paris to peace and quiet. 

I found the Seine capital deserted, dead, 
no concerts, no recitals. You can wander 
the boulevards night and day, not a pianist, 
not a fiddler, not a singer. They are all in 
Italy. For silence, rest and quiet, Paris 


for me. IRVING SCHWERKE. 


Alora 
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BuffaloOrchestra’s Stadium 
Concerts End 


Chromatic Club Announces Plans for 





Season 

Burrato, N. Y.—The newly organized 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, under the 
le leadership of John Ingram, last 
month brought to a close its series of 
ypen-air concerts at Bennett All-High Stad 
tum The programs were enyj¢ yed by many 
music-lovers, 5,000 being the average at 
tendance at each of the ten concerts The 
German, Italian and Polish nights brought 
the largest and most enthusiastic audiences. 
Under the auspices of the Buffalo Musical 
Foundation (Marian de Forest, manager) ar- 
rangements for the listeners’ comfort were 
excellent, and the programs were of high 
order, admirably performed. The audiences 


evidence of their appreciation and en 


gave 























thusiasm 

he ists participated, win 
ning much ac Catherine Van Alstyne, 
Emiiie L. Hal and Rosa Picardini, so 
prat Marie Mohr, Eva Kautenberg and 
Alica Trott, accompanists; Anna Kowal 
ska, Ale der Joseffer and Herman Moss, 
pianists; Joseph Phillips, baritone; Helen 
Shephard, mezzo-sopranc Saengerbund 
Male Chorus (Erich Beu, conductor) ; Max 
Joseffer, violinist-concertmaster 

Honor was shown Rev. Ludwig Bonvin in 
the presentation of one of his excellent com 
positions The audience awarded an ova 
tion to the venerable composer. Victor Her 
bert’s compositions were given an impor 
tant place, in memory of his conducting the 
first “Pop” concerts in Buffalo some years 
ago, and a May Davis Smith “In Memor 
lami” Ww layed by the orchestra 

Phe wishes and hearty support of 
Buffalo music-lovers are with our newly or 

unized orchestra, which uubtedly will 
continue its acti es with a series of winter 
( cert 

The Chromat Club has announced its 
program for the 1932-33 season. This en 
prace i seri of three evening concerts 

TWO 

———— a By BERNARD 
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Christmas Cantatas 


The Babe of Bethlehem 


Christ Is the Bope of the World 
By WARD-STEPHENS 
VOICES, CHORUS and ORGAN 


Containing Vocal Selections, Church and School Music 


MUSICAL 


to be given by Dan Gridley, tenor; Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist, and Ruth Breton, vio- 


linist. R. Leon Trick is chairman for the 
concerts. Mrs. William Riehl is in charge 
of the afternoon musicales, at which the 


participants will be Rose Bampton, Leslie 
Jarnett, Geraldine Ayres Ulrich, Jessamine 
Long, Clarence Hanna, Robert Hufstader, 
Florence Wertimer, Margaret Adsit Barrell, 
Harriet Lewis, Agnes Milhouse, Eva Raut- 
enberg, Isabelle Tardif, Edith DiBartolo, 
Richard Siebold, Doris Gogerson, Helen 
Eastman, Charlotte Upton Smith, Louise E. 
Sleep, Ruth Koehler Nichols, Florence Ral- 


ston and Lillian Goss. Two student pro- 
grams are to be offered also. 
Edna Zahm, soprano of New York and 


Buffalo, has returned to New York after a 
successful six weeks’ season at the musical 
Assembly of Bay City, Mich., under the 
direction of William Reddick, of New York. 

Edmund J. Myer, of New York and Cali- 
fornia, is concluding his course of instruc 
tion in Buffalo (with the codperation of 
Harriet Welch Spire). A large number of 
pupils have availed themselves of this op- 
portunity, among the number being singers 
occupying prominent church positions, in 
addition to Miss Zahm, an exponent of Mr. 
Myer’s method. 


New England Books Maier’s 
Musical Journeys 

Several artists are to share Guy Maier’s 
programs in the four Musical Journeys sched- 
uled for Jordan Hall, Boston, this season. 
\rthur Fiedler and an orchestra take 
in the Musical Journey through Spain. In 
the Norwegian Musical Journey, which fea 
tures the music of Grieg, Dorothy Comstock, 
violinist, is assisting artist. The program 
called Wandering with Chopin in Provence 
ind Majorca brings Lee Pattison, this con- 
cert reuniting for one appearance two art- 
who for ten years were a_ two-piano 
The first of this series, A Musical 
through Austria and Bavaria, is 
given by Mr. Maier alone. In addition to 
the Jordan Hall events, New England has 
hooked a number of these Musical Journeys 


ists 
team. 
Journey 
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—three in Newton, Mass., others in Law- 
rence, Lowell and New Bedford, Mass., and 
before the University Club, the Women’s 
City Club of Boston and the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association. 

Among the pianists who have studied with 
Mr. Maier during his recent summer teach- 
ing session are Dalies Frantz, unanimous 
choice of the Naumburg judges for a début 
recital at Town Hall, October 17; Stanley 
Fletcher, now studying in Berlin with Ar- 
tur Schnabel; Evelyn Swarthout (sister of 


Gladys Swarthout), studying in London 
with Matthay; Margaret Diefenthaeler, 
Roland Dittl and Rose du Moulin. Mr. 
Maier’s concert schedule for 1932-33 is so 


heavy that he has had to abandon his teach- 
ing activities at the University of Michigan. 


Providence Shows Keen 
Interest in Orchestra 


First Performance of New Series to Take 
Place November 6 

ProvipeNce, R. I.—Providence is keenly 
interested in the coming season of its 
own symphony orchestra (Wassily Leps, 
conductor). Four concerts are announced 
for Infantry Hall, on November 6, January 
8, February 26 and April 2. At the last 
concert, the ninth symphony (Beethoven) is 
to be performed. The first program con- 
tains a new number, Arabs, by Hugh Mac- 
Coll, composer, of this city. This will be 
its premiére and is anticipated by musicians 
familiar with MacColl’s works. 

Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, who re- 
signed from the faculty of Sarah Lawrence 
College to devote herself to concert work 
and private teaching, announces three piano 
recitals—January 11 in Providence; Janu- 
ary 21, Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass.; Janu- 
ary 28, Town Hall, New York City, under 
the management of George Leyden Colledge. 
Her program of contemporary composers 
will contain a new and interesting sonata by 
George Boyle. Mme. Charbonnel spent the 
summer at Barre, Mass., where she com- 
pleted the writing of a book, How to Learn 
to Play Again. With her at Barre was Paul 
Velucci, artist-pupil, who returns to the 
faculty of Sarah Lawrence College. 

Several interesting lecture-recitals under 
club auspices are scheduled for the early 
fall. Outstanding among these is that by 
Elizabeth Quaile, of New York, on Piano 
Playing of Today, and the series on the 
History and Development of Opera by 
Blanche N. Davis, 

George Faulkner, organist, pianist and 
conductor of the ensemble bearing his name, 
has accepted the position of organist and 
music director at Central Baptist Church. 

B. N. D. 


Hart House String Quartet in 
Ninth Year 

The Hart House String Quartet initiate 
their ninth season of subscription concerts 
at Hart House Theatre, Toronto, Can., Octo- 
ber 29. This is the first in a series of five 
concerts, the second of which takes place 
November 19 and the others, December 3, 
January 7 and April 8. The quartet is list- 
ing one composition of Brahms on each 
program in honor of the Brahms Centenary, 
these numbers including the three string 
quartets, the quintet with piano (with Ru- 
dolph Reuter, Chicago pianist) and _ the 
string sextet in G (with Leo Smith, cellist, 
and Thomas Brennand, viola). New works 
to be performed by the Hart House String 
Quartet are a quartet by Villa-Lobos, Bra- 
zilian composer, and a composition by 
Vaughan Williams. Among the scheduled 
novelties are four-part fugues by Bach, and 


a Mozart quartet recently unearthed in 
Vienna, which was written when the com- 
poser was twelve years old. Quartets by 
Honegger, La Violette and Ernest Bloch 


are to be performed at the invitation concert 
of modern music. 


Three Conductors for Musicians 
Emergency Aid 

The five symphonic festival concerts to be 
given at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
this season for the benefit of the Musicians 
Emergency Aid, enlist the services of three 
conductors, Walter Damrosch (November 
26, December 10, and January 25), Bruno 
Walter (January 11), and Eugene Goossens 
(April 3). Sixty boxes already have been 
sold for these events and hundreds of orders 
for parquet seats have been received. The 
announcement of the Universal Peace Pag- 
eant, based on the finale of Beethoven's 
ninth symphony, which is to take place Janu- 
ary 25, brought a flood of letters from peace 
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HAROLD DART, 
is to play the Lisst E flat con- 
certo with the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sym- 


pianist, 


phony Society on October 24. Mr. Dart 
studied piano and composition with John 
Adam Hugo, of Bridgeport, for several 
years, and for the past three years has 
been a pupil of Ernesto Bertimen. 








societies and similar organizations all over 
the country expressing eagerness to partici- 
pate on this occasion. Ambassadors and offi- 
cial representatives of all foreign nations are 
to be invited to the pageant. According to 
Dr. Damrosch, the occasion will bring to- 
gether one of the greatest public assemblies 
of the people of all countries that New York 
has ever witnessed. 


Jules Falk Champions Opera in 
English 

Another champion of opera in English is 
Jules Falk, organizer and director of the 
Steel Pier Grand Opera Company of At- 
lantic City, N. J. Mr. Falk has tested his 
theories before large and representative audi- 
ences, and has come to the conclusion that 
in twenty years opera in English will take 
its place beside opera sung in other tongues. 

“It has been my experience,” he said, “that 
translation into English greatly increases 
the interest of a libretto from a dramatic 
point of view. The Steel Pier Grand Opera 
Company does not use literal translations, 
and so we avoid the awkwardness of con- 
struction that sometimes results from stick- 
ing too closely to the foreign idioms. A 
free translation, in good, vigorous English 
that makes the dramatic action understand- 
able, is always welcome to audiences, I find.” 

Mr. Falk was asked if he considered elabo- 
rate settings a necessary element of suc- 
cessful operatic production. “I know they 
are not,” he replied. “On the Steel Pier our 
stage trappings are Elizabethan in their sim- 
plicity, and, in my opinion, the result is that 
the audience enjoys the music all the more 
for not being distracted by scenic displays.” 

During this summer the Steel Pier Grand 
Opera Company, Mr. Falk stated, has drawn 
the largest crowds of its existence, the aver- 
age audience numbering about 3,000. 

Mr. Falk began his music career at the 
age of seven. He studied violin at the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Music, where he held 
scholarships for five successive years. At 
seventeen he was a first violinist of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. He was a pupil under 
Ottokar Sevcik in Prague, and later of Eu- 
gene Ysaye. Although he has spent consider- 
able time abroad and made numerous concert 
tours in Europe, Mr. Falk has always been 
identified with bringing music to Atlantic 
City, and the list of artists he has presented 
there includes Galli-Curci, John McCormack, 
Marion Talley and many others. M. L. S. 


Berumen to Give Lectures 

Ernesto Bertiimen, pianist and teacher, is 
giving a series of lectures at the La Forge- 
Bertmen Studios, New York. The first one 
is scheduled for October 19, when the 
Strange Psychology of Memorizing will be 
discussed. Evelyn White, Blanche Gaillard 
and David Keiser, young artist-pupils of Mr. 
3erumen, will present a short program after 
the lecture. 


Margaret Sittig, Violin 
Edgar H. Sittig, Cello 
Fred V. Sittig, Piano 





Sittig Trio Management 
167 West 80th St., New York 
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Symphony Orchestra Man- 
agers Convene in 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O.—Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, and her 
associate, Carl J. Vosburgh, were hosts at an 
informal gathering of managers of the older 
orchestras of the country, including Henry 
Voegeli, Chicago, Ill.; George Leslie Smith, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Stuart M. Thompson, 
Cincinnati, O.; Murray G. Paterson, Detroit, 
Mich., also his assistant, Fred Paine; Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott, Minneapolis, Minn.; Arthur 
J. Gaines, St. Louis, Mo. and Arthur M. 
See, Rochester, N. Y. 

Managerial problems involving diminish- 
ing income from endowment and maintenance 
funds and its corollary, the necessity of 
stronger ticket sale support and the uphold- 
ing of the quality and number of symphony 
concerts in these circumstances, were dis- 
cussed. All agreed that the day of the mu- 
nificent patron of music is passing, and that 
if symphony orchestras continue to live, it 
will have to be through the support of the 
multitude. 

A hopeful note was struck by Mr. Smith, 
who opined that the symphony orchestra will 
weather the depression and emerge in a 
stronger position than ever before; while 
Mr. Thompson maintained that of primary 
importance is making the public understand 
most emphatically that orchestras do not 
exist and function by the grace of God, but 
are dependent on human effort and support. 

John L. Severance, the revered donor of 
Severance Hall, permanent home of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and president of the 
Musical Arts Association, entertained in- 
formally in honor of the visitors at his 
estate; and Mrs. Hughes gave a dinner. 

Longwood, the home of Mr. Severance, 
was opened September 27 for the fall meet- 
ing of the women’s committee and the wo- 
man’s auxiliary of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Under the leadership of its new president, 
Mrs. H. P. McIntosh, Jr., a score of captains 
and 200 workers were organized to advance 
the sale of season tickets. R. H. W. 


Norena Engaged for Bordeaux 
Opéra 
Eidé Norena, of the Paris Opéra, has been 
engaged by the Opéra of Bordeaux, one of 
the largest of Europe, to fulfill a series of 
gala bookings from October 12 to Decem- 
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ber 12. She has been especially engaged to 
sing the role of Ophelia in the remounting 
of Hamlet, by Thomas, and Desdemona in 
Verdi's Othello, November 4. From De- 
cember 12 to January 25, Norena sings in 
Paris at the Grand Opéra, and as soloist 
with the Paris Symphony Orchestra (Mon- 
teux conducting), the Colonne Orchestra, and 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra. She appears with 
the latter organization November 13 (Cop- 
pola directing), and will offer songs by 
Mozart and Grieg. On January 26 she goes 
to Southern France for appearances at the 
opera of Monte-Carlo, Cannes, Nice and 
Marseilles. 


Extensive Season for 
Marya Freund 

Marya Freund goes each summer to her 
estate at Mont-St-Sulpice, France, to rest 
and prepare her programs and to devote 
some time to teaching. Among the large in- 
ternational class which followed Mme. 
Freund to her summer home this year were 
Isabel Lamond, who came to prepare for a 
tour in Scotland; Dada Conrad, to work on 
a new program for Paris; and Nelly 
Bischoff, soprano, engaged for three years 
by the Konigsberg Opera. 

Mme. Freund’s home at Mont-St-Sulpice 
is situated on a hill, about 1,200 feet above 
sea level, the house commanding a_ wide 
view over the woods, vineyards and Gothic 
towers of the Department of Yonne. A few 
miles away is Pontigny, famous in history 
for its abbey, whose ruins and church com- 
prise one of the grandest architectural en- 
sembles of Europe. Mme. Freund has enter- 
tained many celebrities passing through 
Pontigny, among them Einstein and Wells. 

An active season in concert and recital 
faces Mme. Freund, who returned to Paris 
to take up her teaching activities there this 
month. Concert engagements are booked in 
Paris, Warsaw, Berlin, Amsterdam and 
other centres. In addition to her recitals, 
she is to be heard with orchestras, on the 
radio, and in church concerts (with Makla- 
kiewitz, organist). Her programs hold 
Schubert’s Winterreise and Miuillerlieder, 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe, and Frauenlieb und 
Leben, Brahms’ Heinwehlieder, Regenlieder, 
and Madchenlieder ; and songs by Beethoven, 
Mozart and Debussy. She is also to give 
modern recitals featuring Stravinsky, Proko- 
fieff and Moussorgsky (for Russia) Mali- 
piero, Pizzetti, Casella and Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco (for Italy) ; de Falla and Granados 
(for Spain) ; Szymanowski, Tansman, Per- 
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kowski and Gradstein (for Poland); Berg, 
Hindemith and Schonberg (for Austria) ; 
Milhaud, Poulenc and Ravel (for France). 
And, as in the past, she will launch her mas- 
ter pupils in the recital field and continue 
her musical receptions. 
Whiteman to Give Two Carnegie 
Hall Programs 

Paul Whiteman is again to take his or- 
chestra into the formal atmosphere of Car- 
negie Hall, New York, to present popular 
American rhythms in symphonic arrange- 
ments. On November 4 and again on De- 
cember 5 he will continue what he calls “an 
experiment in modern American music,” in 
an effort to encourage the development of 
symphonic music embodying the character- 
istic American musical idiom. Mr. White- 
man, who gave his first concert of this kind 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, eight years ago, 
believes that the works on his two programs 
for this season represent a significant musi- 
cal advance over those he has presented on 
previous occasions. Among the compositions 
for November 4 are a new work, Concerto 
in Three Rhythms by Dana Suesse, written 
especially for the Whiteman Orchestra; 
Ferde Grofé’s Grand Canyon; An Ameri- 
can Jazz Fantasy by Michel Gusikoff; and 
Gershwin’s Second Rhapsody and An Ameri- 
can in Paris. 





Sinfonietta of New York to 

Feature American Composers 

Quinto Maganini, conductor of the Sin- 
fonietta of New York, is to feature contem- 
porary American composers on at least one 
program of the sinfonietta’s series at Town 
Hall, New York, this season. The list of 
works to be performed holds a scherzo by 
Wallingford Riegger; a fantasy for piano 
and wind instruments by Roy Harris (New 
York premiére) ; a piece for small orchestra 
by Daniel Gregory Mason (first perform- 
ance); Bernard Rogers’ soliloquy for flute 
and strings; a scherzo by Henry Cowell; 
Deep Forest by Mabel Daniels; and Mr. 
Maganini’s own Cramiangnst Suite. 


Bilotti to Play With Orchestre 
Conservatoire 
Anton Bilotti, pianist, recently gave a con- 
cert at Ostende, which resulted in. a re- 
engagement for next season. Mr. Bilotti is 
soon to appear as soloist in the Mozart con- 
certo with the Paris Orchestre Conservatoire. 











Kochanski Here With New 
Szymanowski Work 


Paul Kochanski, recently returned from 
Europe, received the premier prix d’hon- 
neur of the Conservatoire de Paris. The 


award, made shortly after the violinist’s 
appearance at the Chopin Festival in Paris, 
was conferred at a banquet, the guests in 
cluding eighty-five distinguished violinists. 
Jacques Thibaud officiated in the absence of 
the president of the conservatoire. Other 
recipients of this honor during past years 
have been Kreisler and Menuhin. 

Kochanski brought back with him the 
manuscript of a new concerto for violin 
and orchestra by Karol Szymanowski. It 
is to have its world premiére this season, 
with Kochanski playing the violin part. He 
spent part of the summer visiting Szyman- 
owski and working with him on the violin 
passages of the concerto. 


San Carlo Season Opens 
October 

A performance of Puccini's Madam But- 
terfly on October 24 is to open the season 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera ¢ ‘Company at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York; 
the cast holding Hizi Koyke, Pind so- 
prano, in the title part, Dimitri Onofrei as 
Pinkerton, and Mario Valle as Sharpless 
Those taking lesser roles include Amund 
Sjovik and Francesco Curci. Fortune Gallo 
is the company’s impresario. Carlo Peroni 
directs the orchestra, and heading the ballet 
are Yurieva and Swoboda 


McCormack for America This 
Winter 
John McCormack is coming to America in 
December to give concerts here until spring 


when he leaves for South Africa. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s appearances in Africa will fulfill 
a long-cherished ambition to sing in all the 
continents of the world. Africa is the only 


one which has not yet heard the Irish artist. 


Aroldo L indi to "Make New York 
Deébut 


Aroldo Lindi, tenor, makes his New York 
début at Carnegie Hall November 5. Sev- 
eral weeks ago Mr. Lindi made his first 
radio appearance in America. Following 
his concert début, he is to tour the principal 
cities of this country. 
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Lyric-Soprano 


Again Acclaimed in New York 
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‘Julia Peters Opens New Season 





Soprano Wins Approval With Familiar 
Songs in Recital at Carnegie Hall. 








The new music season opened last night when Julia 
| Peters, a soprano who had been heard here, gave a song re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, with Giuseppe Bamboschek as the 
piano accompanist and Clarence Dickinson at the organ. 


Grieg’s “Ein Schwan,” given with 
organ accompaniment, and a Rus- 
sian group sung in English. 

Miss Peters’s performance won 
spontaneous 
large audience and she added sev- 
eral songs as encores to her printed 
program. ’ Her singing was notable 
for a pleasing lyric voice, ‘fluent 
production and good diction. 
power of depicting moods showed 
unusual ability. 


approval from the 


Her 








The program contained for the 
most part musi¢ Jong heard with 
frequency, but the songs were 
| varied and gave evidence of taste- 
ful selection. 

The first growp, opened with an 
air from Mozart's ‘‘Marriage of 
Figaro,’ followed by Swedish and 








came 
Scottish songs and the ‘‘Care Selve’’ 
excerpt from ‘‘Atlanta’”’ by Handel. 
A set of four Schumann songs 
formed the second group, including 
“Im Wurtder 
Mai,”’ and after the intermission’ 


three lyrics, with one, 


Schoenen Monat 
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Returns to America 
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OCTOBER 5 


Music Through the 
Ages, a series of eight 
lectures and recitals, being presented at the 
Sarbizon-Plaza by Helen M. Fowles, opened 
on October 5 with an informal and compre- 
hensive talk by Marion Bauer on the Be- 
ginnings of Music. Other lectures to follow 
will treat on the songs of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Lutenists and the English 
Madrigal by Dr. E. H. Fellowes; Bach, His 
Contribution to Music and to Mankind, by 
Ernest Fowles, and Twentieth Century Music 
by Miss Bauer, as well as concerts by Ramon 
Mendez and Basil Gauntlett, pianists, cover- 
ing the works of Brahms, Liszt, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, and others. 

Miss Bauer’s initial lecture dealt with 
primitive art instinct as related to rhythm, 
melody and the development of musical forms 
and instruments. To prove her point that 
the savage had and has an inherent art in- 
stinct, the speaker played phonograph rec- 
ords of aboriginal chants from various coun- 
tries. The music of the ancient Greeks, of the 
Javanese and of Bali, served their purpose in 


Marion Bauer 


proving Miss Bauer’s contention that “music 
did not begin with Bach.” : 
Starting as they did with the very first 


history of music, it would seem 

lectures and concerts will offer a 
journey “through the ages” 
cacophony. 


in the 
these 


note 
that 
comprehensive 
to our present day 


OCTOBER 6 


New York Philharmonic 
page 17) 


(See review in Varretions, 


Community Center Coumstedere 
Enters Second Year 


The Community Center Conservatory of 
Music of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, New 
York, is in its second year under the direc- 
tion of Ariel Rubstein. The school, which 
offers training in all branches of music as 
well as in ballet and in dance and rhythm, is 
centrally located and housed in a new build- 
ing with thoroughly modern equipment, in- 
cluding a large auditorium, stage and com- 
plete lighting system, small assembly rooms, 
and and practice rooms with grand 
pianos. The institution is endowed, this cir- 
cumstance enabling the faculty to concen- 
trate upon artistic aims, unhampered by com- 
mercial considerations. Scholarships are 
available in all courses. The conservatory 
plans continuance of last season’s activities 
and expansion in several departments. Or- 
chestra classes have been established, instruc- 
tion in each instrument being offered by 
prominent players, many of them first desk 
men of the New York Philharmonic. The 
conductors of the student orchestra, which 
will give several programs during the season, 
are Mr. Rubstein, Mishel Piastro and 
Mitya Stillman. Julien Clemandh is in 
charge of the conductor’s class. Howard 
Barlow, conductor of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s symphony orchestra, is to 
direct a series of concerts at the Community 
Center Conservatory, his list of presenta- 
tions to include numerous works of modern 
American composers, many of these composi- 
tions receiving their first performances on 
these programs. 

The school is sp msoring a course of cham- 
ber music programs by faculty members and 
ensembles. The Columbia network continues 


class 





ARIEL RUBSTEIN 


to carry nation-wide broadcasts of chamber 
music by members of the conservatory’s staff 
each Sunday. Last season this feature was 
originally scheduled for thirteen weeks, but 
the response was such that the broadcasting 
officials extended the engagement to more 









OCTOBER 7 


This most excellent 
singer is the possessor 
of an unusually agreeable soprano which she 
projects with technical facility. But that 
alone would not suffice to make Mme. Dus- 
seau’s concerts the occasions of rare delight, 
which they are. Most of all it is her ability 
to portray the intimate character of poetry 
and to paint a tonal picture with penetrating 
and communicable insight into the exigencies 
of emotional moods; hers is a subtle grace 
which misses not the slightest import of 
music or drama. 

A large Town Hall audience greeted the 
Dusseau interpretations of four brackets of 
highly intelligent writings in three languages, 
each proclaimed with accents correct and 
pure, 

Mozart’s Dans un bois solitaire opened the 
recital; the same composer’s Wiegenlied, 
softly muted, demonstrated the singer’s gifts 
of intimate restraint and provided a fine ex- 
ample of mezzo voce: singing. In sharp con- 
trast, the succeeding proclamation of Schu- 
bert’s Gruppe aus dem Tartarus. Songs of 
Hugo Wolf, Wagner and Marx formed a 
second section. Maurice Ravel’s trinity of 
lyrics, Shéhérazade, found delicate and un- 
derstanding portrayal ; each nuance and sug- 
gestion of this shimmering impressionism 
was displayed in clear relief by Mme. Dus- 
seau’s art. Duparc’s Phidylé, an English 
group and French folksongs closed an alto- 
gether successful recital, further enhanced 
by Celius Dougherty’s adroit and expertly 
sympathetic piano accompaniments. 


Jeanne Dusseau 


than forty performances. The 
contain the first radio hearings of many 
works, including several American pre- 
mieres. Music for all chamber combina- 
tions is presented. The conservatory cur- 
riculum includes full chamber music training, 
and recitals and programs by the students 
are scheduled. 

The vocal department, which takes in all 
phases of voice study from beginners’ work 
to operatic study, is to give several operas 
on the conservatory’s own stage. The ballet 
class (under Mikhail Mordkin) will also 
be seen in a number of productions. 

The children’s course is in charge of 
Franceska Schwimmer, who has had exten- 
sive experience in this work and is the au- 
thor of many books on child education in 
music. Instruction is available for children 
in all branches of music, in conjunction with 
ear-training, notation and _ sight-singing. 
Music appreciation courses are offered for 
adults who wish to broaden their tonal 
knowledge. 

The teaching staff of the conservatory, 
besides those already mentioned, holds, in 
piano, Rudolph Gruen, Alexander Kelberine. 
Eli Miller, Olga Piastro-Kapon, Samuel 
Reichmann, Mr. Rubstein and Franceska 
Schwimmer; voice, Leonida Coroni, Mina 
Elman, Malda Fani, Adamo Gregoretti, 
Nicholai Oulukanoff and Alexander Rosa- 
noff; violin, Raphael Bronstein, Theodore 
Katz, Boris Koutzen, Mr. Piastro, Joseph 
Gingold, and Mitya Stillman; cello, Naoum 
Dinger and Willem Durieux; organ, Dr. 
Maelchorre Mauro-Cottone; harp, Salvatore 
Mario de Stefano; chorus, Jean Schwiller; 
chamber music, Simeon Bellison and Mr. 
Piastro; ear training, theory, harmony, 
composition and instrumentation, Julien 
Clemandh, Samuel Reichmann, Miss Schwil- 
ler and Adolf Weiss; orchestra department, 
Mr. Bellison (clarinet), Fritz Geib (tuba), 
Saul Levman (contrabass), Pierre Mathieu 
(oboe), John J. Perfetto (trombone), 
Lorenzo Sansone (horn), Max Schlossberg 
(trumpet), Mitya Stillman (viola), Ernest 
Wagner (flute), and Adolf Weiss (bas- 


programs 
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soon) ; dance and rhythm, Jennie Rothman. 
Among the directors of the musical advisory 
board is Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
Rochester to Hear 
American Works 


Widow Will Open Season—Civic 
Orchestra Concerts Follow 


Merry 





musical events in Rochester this year are 
three performances of The Merry Widow 
with local singers and the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra (under Guy Fraser Harrison), at 
the Eastman Theatre, October 21 and 2 
The marked popularity of these icioes 
in past years assures wide local interest in 
this one. 

The first American Composers Concert of 
the Eastman School of Music was to be pre- 
sented at Kilbourn Hall, October 14; the 
program to include a suite, The Birthday of 
the Infanta by John Alden Carpenter; Mas- 
querade by Carl McKinley ; symphony No. 1, 
by Mark Wessel; Impressionistic Prelude, 
by Herman Rudin; and Grotesque Dance 
from a projected ballet by Burrill Philips. 

On October 16 the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra is to open its season at Strong Audi- 


torium with a Sunday matinee concert. 
x. SS. 
William Thorner in New York 


William Thorner, the vocal pedagogue 
settled in Los Angeles for several seasons, 
has returned to New York and will resume 
his teaching activities in the metropolis. 
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Beth LACKEY Barron 


VIOLIN TEACHER 


Associate Teacher of Ruggiero Ricci, Famous Violin Prodigy 
“I am happy to recommend Miss Lackey, who has acted 


as my principal assistant and preparatory teacher for 
several years, to anyone seeking a conscientious and en- 
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Fiedler and Boston Sinfonietta 


Return From Prosperous Tour 
Sevitzky’s Youthful Contest Closes 


Boston.—The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra began its fifty-second season October 7, 
when Serge Koussevitzkv, starting his ninth 
year as head of the organization, conducted 
a program made up of a Handel Concerto 
Grosso (in D minor), the Bach organ passa- 
caglia (in C minor), orchestrated by Res- 
pighi, the Afternoon of a Faun by Debussy, 
and the Brahms second symphony. Because 
of the absence of your correspondent at the 


Worcester Festival, this opening program 
will be reviewed, on the basis of the Saturday 
evening repetition, in next week’s Musical 


Courier. It is worth noting, with regard to 
the symphony concerts, that John Alden 
Carpenter will be guest at the third pair of 
programs, October 21 and 22, when he is to 
play the piano part in the new suite dedi- 
cated to this orchestra. 

FIEDLER COMPLETES SOUTHERN TRIP 

Arthur Fiedler and his Boston Sinfonietta 
(made up of men from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra) returned from __ their 
Southern tour in time to begin rehearsals 
with their parent organization. The tour 
had been organized by Demeter Zachareff, 
Boston concert manager, to include thirteen 
colleges and universities in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania within a brief two weeks’ time. 
The first concert was at State Teachers’ 
College in Kutztown, Pa., September 19, and 
the last was at Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va., October 1. In between 
there was enough of interest—not only musi- 
cal but also “human interest’—to make an 
excellent story, which will appear in an 
early issue of this magazine. 

The results of Fabien Sevitzky’s pianists’ 
and singers’ contest for youthful 1 musicians, 
as performances at the Metropolitan last 
week bore eloquent testimony, were nothing 
short of remarkable. From a huge throng 
of applicants—some 750, all told—Mr. Se- 
vitzky chose seventy singers for his chorus, 
and sufficient pianists to serve as soloists for 
his musical presentation—one each day for 
the regular house program, as well as a com- 
plete additional set for programs given in 
the lounge. The excellent singing of the 
chorus was especially gratifying in the light 
of the fact that there had been only three 
or four rehearsals of a substantially un- 
trained group.. Yet they sang bravely and 
effectively such music as the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from Tannhauser and interpolations 
into the Tschaikowsky 1812 Overture. Fur- 
thermore, this chorus independently besought 
Mr. Sevitzky to keep the organization per- 
manent, to which the conductor consented. 

This correspondent talked at some length 
with Mr. Sevitzky, who was not only elated 
with the results of the contest but also dis- 
closed that he will use this group in a seri- 
ous choral concert later in the season, and 
furthermore mould it into an operatic or- 
ganization. The conductor is convinced that 
he has the material for solo parts as well as 
chorus. Incidentally, he talked of his plans 
for the Philadelphia Sinfonietta, which he is 
to direct in at least half a dozen concerts 
this winter in Philadelphia and elsewhere; 


at one of them, January 4 in Philadelphia, he 
will play solo double bass, which he has 
neglected recently. In March and April he 
will make a second European tour as guest 
conductor of the Paris Orchestre Sym- 
phonique in two programs, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, London Symphony and orchestras 
in Warsaw, Prague and The Hague. 

To return to the contest, the first prize- 
winner among the pianists was Raymond 
Morin, of Fitchburg, who took a grand 
piano; the second prize, an upright piano, 
was awarded to Edward Biltcliffe, of Bos- 
ton. Among the other leading prize-winning 
pianists were Jules Wolffers and Esther 
Miller. The order of the singers was John 
Percival, baritone, of Boston; Ann Frances 
Madden, soprano, of Watertown; and Grace 
M. Donahue, contralto, of Dorchester. The 
board of judges consisted of distinguished 
Boston musicians. 

Music Notes 

The set of six Statler Morning Musicales, 
given for the benefit of the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy, opens November 16 
with Lucrezia Bori, who has not sung in 
Boston hitherto. Indications point to a sell- 
out Rulon Y. Robison, tenor, accom- 
panied by Margaret Mason, pianist, sang 
numbers by Bach, Schumann, Mozart, De- 
bussy, Millot, Foudrain, Ganz, Bantock and 
Stuart Mason at the first of the faculty con- 
certs of the season at the Longy School_on 
October 11. M 


Barbizon-Plaza “Sunday Nights at 
Nine” Begin October 30 

The Nine O’Clock Revue, which had a 
run at the 3arbizon- Plaza, New York, early 
in the summer, is to be resumed October 30 
under the name of Sunday Nights at Nine. 
This is a series of weekly programs which 
will run throughout the season. The cast 
holds many who appeared in the original 
production, including Vandy Cape, Rita 
Gould, Felicia Sorel, Kathleen Lockhart, 
Ruth Hall, Mary McCoy, Gluck Sandor, 
Herbert Kingsley, Eugene Lockhart, Alexis 
Rothov, Anton Schubel, Leith Stevens, and 
Sigmund Spaeth. Newcomers are Louise 
Arnoux and Katherine Tift Jones. 


Three Singers Added to San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company 


Fortune Gallo has added three singers to 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, which 
is opening a New York season at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre October 24. They are 
Fernando Bertini, tenor, Louise Bernhardt, 
mezzo-soprano, and Alfredo Tomasini, bari- 
tone. Mr. Bertini, who took the part of 
Canio in the recently produced sound-film 
of Pagliacci, made his operatic début in the 
Municipal Opera of Tunis in Northern 
Africa and has sung in various opera houses 
on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
He comes to New York from Mexico City, 
where he has been appearing at the Teatro 
Nacional. Miss Bernhardt is an American 








NEW ITALIAN LINER BRINGS OPERA IMPRESARIO 





MR. 
(Rosina Galli) returning from Europe on the SS. Rex. 


AND MRS. GATTI-CASAZZA 


(Robert Cicero photo) 
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girl who sang with the American Opera 
Company before she was twenty, later _be- 
coming a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. In 1930 she was awarded the Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation prize, 
and in June, 1931, won first prize for wo- 
men’s low voice at the ninth Biennial Con- 
vention of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Mr. Tomasini, a Canadian, has sung 
leading roles in principal opera houses of 
Italy and at Covent Garden, and traveled 
with the first Italian opera company to in- 
vade northern Europe. He has sung con- 
certs in London, Glasgow, Milan and Paris 
and cities of Germany. 


Worcester (Mass.) Festival 
Makes History 


(Continued from page 5) 


chestra responded well to the inspired con- 
ducting of Stoessel; and the chorus, which 
as always was the central feature of the fes- 
tival, had been admirably trained and sang 
beautifully. 

Considering the times in which we are 
living the audiences were of excellent size. 
Friday night, Artists’ Night, was practically 
a sell-out. The receipts for the other pro- 
grams suffered somewhat, but not so much 
as had been expected. Receipts at rehearsals 
were almost as great as in preceding years. 
Although voluntary contributions, without 
which the festival could not be run, fell off, 
the committee does not complain. It expected 
a deficit, but goes on confidently with next 
year’s plans. 

Scattered through the five programs (not 
including the children’s concert on Saturday 
afternoon, which closed the festival) was the 
following brilliant list of soloists: Grace 
Moore and Louise Lerch, sopranos; Gladys 
Swarthout and Marie Powers, contraltos; 


Paul Althouse, tenor; Julius Huehn, bari- 
tone; Jestis Maria Sanroma, pianist; and 
Felix Salmond, cellist. The orchestra of 
fifty-three was, as usual, mostly recruited 


from New York. The chorus numbered 350 
voices—mostly Worcester amateurs, but 
singing like professionals. Walter Edward 
Howe was the organist, while Mrs. J. Ver- 
non Butler and Gregory Ashman were the 
accompanists. 

The largest single work presented was 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, heard on the 
opening Wednesday night. It was preceded 
by three extended chorales of Bach for 
chorus and orchestra, as ably revised and 
made into a single work by Stoessel, who 
led a fine performance. The production of 
the Elgar work was notably sympathetic. 
Time has left a few scars on its pages, yet 
the score remains great. The leading role 
was sung by Mr. Althouse, whose voice and 
manner of singing seemed made to order for 
the part. In his singing was the religious 
ecstasy which pervades the piece. In the 
smaller contralto and baritone solo parts, 
Miss Swarthout sang with her familiar ex- 
cellence, and Mr. Huehn surprised not only 
by his fine singing but also by his remark- 


ably accurate and clear enunciation of the 
text. The chorus sang its pages eloquently, 
with beautiful and well-modulated tone, 


under Stoessel’s direction—and this may be 
repeated verbatim for each subsequent work 
in which the chorus participated. 

The orchestral program of Thursday after- 
noon began with the Egmont Overture and 
ended with four Indian dances of Frederick 
Jacobi (more than half of the works played 
at the festival were by contemporary com- 
posers, including many Americans). In be- 
tween there were Bloch’s Schelomo and a 
Boccherini concerto, in which Mr. Salmond 
played the solo cello part, and, for the first 
time in America, a delightful set of sym- 
phonic fragments from Malipiero’s opera, 
Il Finto Arlecchino, which were well re- 
ceived. Mr. Salmond made a notable im- 
pression by his playing of Schelomo—his 
warmth and beauty of tone, his admirable 
artistry and musicianship, and his grasp of 
the emotional content of the work produced 
a prolonged outburst of applause. Especial 
mention should be made of the fine perfor- 
mance of this piece by the orchestra under 
Stoessel. 

The program for Thursday evening listed 
six numbers, in all of which the chorus par- 
ticipated: two choruses from Haydn’s Sea- 
sons; Carpenter’s Song of Faith (with 
3ulkeley Smith as narrator); Vaughan- 
Williams’ Benedicte (first time in America) ; 
Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande; Randall 
Thompson’s _ bitingly satirical and well- 
written Rosemary, for women’s voices; and 
Walter Howe’s sonorous Magnificat. In the 
noble composition of Vaughan-Williams, 
which it is a pity to treat in a short space, 
the soprano solo was sung by Miss Lerch, 
who was heartily applauded. But the work 
that “stopped the show” was Rio Grande, 
in which Miss Powers sang with appropriate 
voluptuousness of tone the contralto solo, 
and the Boston pianist Sanroma, dazzled his 
hearers and onlookers with his unerring 
brilliance. The storm of applause that fol- 
lowed was satisfied only with a repetition 
of the whole work, despite its length. 

Sanroma was received enthusiastically 
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again on the following afternoon after his 
performance of the second Rachmaninoff 
concerto, though his playing here was not 
charged with quite the electricity of the pre- 
vious evening. The program opened with 
a Mozart symphony in D (Hafner), which 
was followed by the premiére of Jacques 
Pillois’ Mediterranean Rhapsody, Croisiére, 
in which the composer, working with small 
orchestra, paints a suggestive picture of a 
Mediterranean cruise. The final number, 
which was received by some of the audience 
with mixed feelings, was a four-movement 
divertimento by Bernard Wagenaar, the 
composer conducting his ingeniously scored 
and happily conceived music. 

The miscellaneous program ot Friday eve- 
ning featured Miss Moore in Depuis le jour, 
from Louise, and a group of songs in four 
languages. As much by the beauty of her 
person and gracious manner as by the really 
lovely quality of her singing Miss Moore 
held the audience in the palm of her hands, 


and was stormily applauded. One should 
note that Miss Moore sang intelligibly in 
four languages—but one remembers most 


gratefully the beauty of tone and the crea- 
tion of atmosphere in her singing of the 
Arensky waltz song. Horatio Parker’s Leap 
of Roushan Beg was*stirringly performed 
with Mr. Althouse as soloist; and the pro- 
gram, which included several other works, 
was brought to a close with a rousing as 
well as sensitive presentation of the chorale, 
Prize Song and finale from Die Meister- 
singer, Althouse and Huehn singing the solo 
parts. 


Cleveland hiseieeias Is 
Formally Dedicated in 
Samuel Mather Home 


CLEVELAND, O.—The 
Samuel Mather was the 
Sive cerem< my 


mansion of the late 
scene of an impres- 
September 30, when 500 in 
vited guests, including artists, students and 
society leaders, thronged to hear an inter 
esting program formally dedicating the edi 
fice as the future permanent home of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Beryl Rubinstein adds to his various musi- 
cal duties that of newly appointed director 
of the institute, and introduced proceedings 
with a short speech recounting the twelve 
year-old history of the Mrs. Robert 
H. Crowell, president, in turn introduced 
John Erskine, whose oratory delighted the 
large and attentive audience. In the spacious 
ballroom, which now serves as concert and 
recital hall, comfortably seating 400 specta- 
tors, the Cleveland Trio (Josef Fuchs, 
violin, Carlton Cooley, viola and Victor de 
Gomez, cello) played a Beethoven Trio with 


school. 


fine ensemble and artistic understanding, 
while Mr. Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser 
performed a Mozart sonata for two pianos 


with exquisite delicacy. 

Among the guests were Newton D. Baker, 
John L. Severance, Prof. Julius Mihalik, and 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. R. H. W. 


Charlotte test Activities 


On September 28, Charlotte 
one of the judges with Pasquale Amato at 
the Atwater Kent contest for Essex County 
in Newark, N. J. On October 22, she pre 
sents the Aleta Doré ballet of the Charlotte 
Lund Opera Company at a children’s party 
to be given by the Abraham & Straus d 
partment store, Brooklyn, N. Y. The ball 
will perform excerpts from Hansel and 
Gretel, Martha, Le Coq d’Or and Tales of 
Hofmann. Lorene Rising, pupil of the Lund 
School of Opera, is to sing. As an added 
feature, a group of children harpists will 
play. 


Lund was 


Windheim Back From Polish 


Concert Tour 
Marek Windheim, tenor of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company, has returned to Amer 
ica from a concert tour of Poland. On his 
voyage to Europe he sang at the 
cert aboard the SS. Paris, when he 
accompanied by José Iturbi. He returned on 
the SS. Champlain, in company with Ed 
ward Johnson, Hilda Burke and Désiré 
Defrére. 

Mr. Windheim has left New 
San Francisco, where he is to appear as 
David in Die Meistersinger, in Lucia, and 
other important roles of standard repertoire 
with the San Francisco Opera Company. 
On November 7 he begins rehearsals for his 
fifth season with the Metropolitan Opera 

Novaes Postpones New York 

Recital 

Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, has 
postponed her New York recital, which was 
scheduled for October 29. This was to have 
been the South American artist’s first New 
York appearance in six seasons. Revolu 
tionary conditions in Brazil have detained 
Mme. Novaes there. The transferred date 
of her New York program is to be an 
nounced later. 
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His MASTER’S VOICE HONORS 


BEETHOVEN, HAYDN AND WOLF 


Organization of Record Societies Assures New Discs of 


Masterworks by Specialists—Columbia Forms “48” 
Club Under Leadership of Sir Henry Hadow 
By RICHARD GILBERT 
A. movement to be heartily endorsed has 


companies there are establishing unique rec 





ord societies wherein membership assures the under the authoritative direction of 
collector of obtaining masterpieces of musi Robert Kajanus, chosen interpreter 
ordinarily calculated to attract only erudite Finnish composer. 
and cultured music-lovers These limited More societies are planned by H. 
editions secure the services of artists pre And it is understood that the already existing 
eminently fitted to sing or perform the se 
lected composition 

example Admirers of Hugo Wolf 
I been cli ring for recordings of a 
number of this master’s songs he pub 
lishers estimate—with some degree of com 
mercial sagacity—that such a group of re 


cordings would find a limited demand in com- 
parison to the usual selling power of a 


familiar operatic aria or songs like Sylvia 
and Trees. Though there can be little doubt 
of this fact, they conceived the idea of ascer- 
4] 
i 


taining exactly how many petitioners would 
support a Hugo Wolf Society, pledge them- 
selves to purchase an album of such record 

ings, and thereby guarantee the recorders the 
expenses of the project. The first announce 

brought steadily increasing 
required number of guar 


ments, last year, 
responses and the 





antors was reached 

Nineteen songs of Hugo Wolf, sung by 
Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano, accompanied 
at the piano by Coenraad van Bos, were en 
rraved on six twelve-inch discs, and the 
Hugo Wolf Society Album N« 1, at thirty 
shillings, became a real 

Chis excellent idea subse uently has been ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 
extended to other sasnd 24 oars Beethoven, is to record Bach’s “48” on clavichord. 
Haydn, Sibelius and, more recently, Bach 
The Beethoven Society guaranteed the re e: = 
cording—by no less an exponent of Beethoven members are to be offered more music 
piano literature than Artur Schnabel—of their favorite composer in Album No. 
sonatas op. 78, op. 90, op. 111. The Pro The subscription lists guaranteeing all of 
Arte Quartet filled the Haydn Society album the above mentioned releases (with the 
with the worl p. 20, No. 2; op. 33, No. 3; ception of the Sibelius album), are 
op. 77, No. 1 \t the present time Jean There will be no re-pressings for general 
Sibelius’ mu beit contemplated for distribution American discophiles will 
limited-editic c ¢ vement and the first nterested to learn that these English H. 
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volume will contain Tapiola and a symphony 
riginated in England. The phonograph (the eighth, if the work is finished in time) 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, 








Recent VICTOR Recordings 


for 


Discriminating Music Lovers 


CARUSO SINGS AGAIN 


i Hear the great tenor’s voice reproduced by the most recently 


mproved recording process 


Pagliacci—V esti la giubba 


VM arta—M’ A ppari. On Victor Record No. 7720. List price, $2.00 


MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SERIES 

Don Quixote (Strauss). Played by the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, on four double- 
faced 12-inch Victor Records, Nos. 7589-7593 . . . and in auto- 
matic sequence Nos. 7594-7598. In Album M-144 with explana- 


tory booklet. Also available on Long-Playing Records Nos. 
11633, L-11634, and L-11635-S (single-faced). List price, 


Gurre-Lieder (Schonberg). Performed by Leopold Stokowski and the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra assisted by soloists and choruses, with expla- 
nation of themes by Dr. Stokowski on first record, on fourteen 
double-faced 12-inch Victor Records Nos. 7524-7537 ... and in 


149 
automatic sequence Nos. 7538-7551. In Album M-127 with book- 
et contaming German text and English translation. List price, 
$28.00. Also available on Long Playing Records Nos. L-11609- 
L-11615. List price, $21.00 


Poem of Ecstasy and Prometheus: Poem of Fire (Scriabin). Plaved by Leo- 


pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra on four double- 
faced Victor Records Nos. 7515-7518 . . . and in automatic 


sequence 7519-7522. In Album M-125 with explanatory booklet. 

List price, $8.00. Also available on Long Playing Records 

Nos. L-11616-L-11617. List price, $6.00. 

Skyscrapers (Carpenter). Played by Shilkret-Victor Symphony Orchestra on 
three double-faced 12-inch Victor Records Nos. 11250-11252... 
and in automatic sequence 11253-11255. In Album M-130 with 
explanatory booklet. List price, $5.00. Also available on Long 
Playing Records Nos. L-11618-L-11619-S. List price, $4.50. 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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V. limited editions are available through the 


RCA-Victor Company 
* + ” 

Compton Mackenzie, writing editorially in 
the September issue of The Gramophone 
(London) uncovers a development of im- 
port: 

“Some time ago a wish was expressed in 
these pages that a millionaire would feel im- 
pelled to finance the publication of all the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues of Bach as 
played by Arnold Dolmetsch upon the clavi- 
chord. No millionaire has been forthcoming, 
but the Columbia Company (England) have 
allied themselves with the Dolmetsch Foun- 
dation and it is proposed to issue this great 
body of music in a series of twelve-inch 
discs appearing annually in albums of seven 
at a time at two guineas each. Following 
the lines of recent developments, the success- 
ful carrying out of the project is to depend 
on a minimum number of guarantors. In 
other words, the Forty-Eight Society is to 
be founded under the presidency of Sir 
Henry Hadow, and membership is invited.” 

Communication with the American Colum- 
bia Company offers no immediate promise of 
a domestic release of these records. To quote 
George C. Jell, in charge of master works 
and celebrity records of that company: “In- 
asmuch as the discs have not been recorded, 
it is perhaps premature to speak of their 
availability here. But in all probability the 
Forty-Eight Society will contain American 
members and the discs will be issued here as 
well as in England.” 

+ * 


Columbia 

A pair of Siegfried records, of German 
Parlophon origin, are to be found this month 
in Columbia’s twelve-inch series. The discs 
(Nos. G-50338/9D) feature Margarete 
34umer (soprano) and Reimer Minten 
(tenor) in the closing scene from Act III 
of Wagner’s music drama. Fraulein Baumer’s 
portrayal of the awakening goddess, as may 
be ascertained here by the ear only, is taste- 
fully concentrated; her voice at all times 
agreeable. The tones of Herr Minten occa- 
sionally are forced but, withal, he gives a 
commendable performance. The orchestra 
(presumably the Parlophon-Odeon house or- 
ganization), under the competent direction 
of Dr. Frederick Weissmann, withholds none 
of the tonal coruscations with which Wag- 
ner adorns the drama’s moving finale; and 
there are a few cuts. 

We first hear the music symbolizing 
Brunnhilde’s awakening. Described by AIl- 
bert Lavignac: “This awakening occurs 
upon the clear and luminous chords of Hail 
to the World, which gloriously glitters twice 
repeated, and each time followed by sonorous 
arpeggios, and then brilliant scintillations on 
the harps, developing into a broad phrase in 
which a long passage of thirds and a pro- 
longed trill give it quite an Italian char- 
acter.” The passage reproduces with great 
clarity; it is perfectly phrased and intoned 
by the orchestra. ... There are no cuts be- 
tween sides one and two; the music continues 
to Wie Wunder tént, when it is cut four- 
teen pages to So Bertihre mich nicht, at the 
beginning of the second disc. Side three 
goes to Was du sein wirst, uninterrupted. 

Side four, however, takes up the scene 
three pages ahead, continuing to the opera’s 
conclusion. With due consideration for 
these cuts, the two discs form undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory Siegfried finale now 
available. 

Dr. Weissmann conducts what is labelled 
as the Berlin Symphony Orchestra in Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis overture (No. G-50337D). 
The arrangement is Wagner’s. Both inter- 
pretation and recording are ingratiating; the 
classic is especially recommended for its lofty 
beauty and dignified line. 

* * * 
Victor 

The prelude to Act III of Die Meister- 
singer comes in for singularly mellifluous 
treatment by Leopold Stokowski with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (10-inch, No. 1584). 
Beyond question this moving instrumental 
section of the drama, this depiction of the 
reverie of the genial Sachs—‘‘with thought 
and reflection too deep for words”—has not 
been represented before by a satisfactory 
phonograph edition. Stokowski’s reading is 
highly effective: the poignancy of the medi- 
tative lower registers and the soarings of 
silken strings lose nothing of refinement and 
eloquence in this perspicuous registration. 
A disc to be triple starred. 

Tschaikowsky’s op. 26, Sérénade Melan- 
colique, is nothing much as music; although 
this is a point upon which many fiddlers will 
disagree—among them Mischa Elman, who 
plays it on disc No. 7744 in company with 
the Victor Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Nathaniel Shilkret. There is such per- 
suasiveness, however, in the Elman tone ard 
technic that we are captured in spite of 
ourselves. Flawless, intact and sentient, the 
playing is also distinguished by first-rate 
phonography. Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra recordings have become something 
of a rarity. The current list brings a new 
disc by Dr. Stock’s virtuosi; this one an 
affable composition by the conductor himself 
—Symphonic Waltz, op. 8. Elaborately 
planned, the lilting three-four composition 
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merges a classic Straussian development 
with modernism of agreeably piquancy. The 
reproduction is full volumed and realistically 
projected. No. 7387. 

What is so rare as a flute and harp con- 
certo? The answer to that is: a recording 
of a delightful work written by Mozart for 
this duet with symphony orchestra from the 
Paris studios of Victor. The story of the 
composition, as unfolded by several refer- 
ences, is brief: Mozart had been recom- 
mended to the Duke de Guines at Paris in 
1778. The Duke was a flutist of ability and 
his daughter extracted considerable pleasure 
from the harp. Mozart particularly disliked 
both instruments; but musicians, being what 
they were in those halcyon days, played poli- 
tics with a vengeance. And thus we have 
this dainty concerto in C major which K6chel 
lists as No. 299 in his bulging catalogue. 
The piece (allegro, andantino and rondo) is 
played by Marcel Moyse (flute) and Lily 
Laskine (harp), with orchestra conducted by 
Piero Coppola It teems with delicate 
traceries of typical Mozartian filigree, deft 
instrumental contrasts and abounding mel- 
ody. The three records are in Musical Mas- 
terpiece Set No. M141. The recording is 
crystal clear. 


Stokowski Tells of New Opera 
Development 


The problem of combining visual and oral 
appeal in the production of music drama is 
nearing solution, according to Leopold Sto- 
kowski, musical director of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. The company has 
been suspended for 1932-33, but Mr. Stokow- 
ski promises a resumption of its activities 
next season, and the introduction of some- 
thing new in opera staging. The singers and 
orchestra are to be out of sight, the acting 
to be done by pantomimists chosen for their 
physical suitability to the roles. Mr. Sto- 
kowski said that the new aaied would en- 
able the use of the full Philadelphia Orches- 
tra of 100, which in the past has been im- 
possible owing to the small space of the or- 
chestra pit. The new process, he explained, 
has nothing to do with either radio or re- 
cording, but he is reserving full scientific de- 
tails until a later date. He did, however, 
assert that the voices would be projected so 
as to come directly from the mimes on the 
stage. The scenic backgrounds for the new 
opera productions, Mr. Stokowski disclosed, 
would be “very modern and very simple, 
enormously broad with little detail.” 

Other_ officers of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company are emphatic in their appro- 
val of the new project. Mrs. Joseph Leidy, 
president, heartily endorses the plan, which 
has always been the aim of the company. 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, chairman 
of the board, says: “We are not quitting. 
We are just at the beginning of a new era 
in music, and we intend to devote the pres 
ent year to perfecting plans for a new form 
of opera.” Mrs. William C. Hammer, vice- 
president and general manager, asserted that 
when opera was resumed next season, it 
would be “new, revitalized, more significant,” 
Mrs. Hammer added, “We are deeply grate- 
ful to those who gave their interest and sup- 
port to the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany through the early years. We intend to 
offer them next year a greater and more 
beautiful music drama than has ever before 
been possible.” 


Burdino’s Engagements 


André Burdino, French operatic tenor, in 
addition to his Paris operatic and concert 
appearances, has already signed for thirty 
performances at Lyon and Bordeaux, for 
national galas in Belgium, and for appear- 
ances in opera in England, Austria and Italy. 
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Musical History Embodied 
in Phonographic Records 


(Continued from page 6) 


art of —— vocal polyphony in its 
various stages. No. 13 presents a Gloria in 
excelsis from a mass, with the sub-title ad 
modum tubae by Guilleaume Dufay (ab. 
1450) : two vocal parts in canonic leading, 
starting in solemn slow tempo, gradually in- 
creasing in speed and ecstatic expression, and 
below this canonic composition two trumpets 
sounding C and G, answering each other and 
finishing in jubilant fanfares. 
AvDOWN THE AGES OF TONE 

No. 15 is a sample of the art of Josquin 
de Prés, the greatest master of the follow- 
ing generation (about 1500), a wonderful 
four-part Et incarnatus est from a mass, 
profoundly mystic in expression and perfect 
in its purity of sound. One of the masters 


of German polyphony towards 1500, Hein- 
rich Finck, is introduced to us by record 
No. 16, with a strikingly powerful, sublime 


five-part motet, Christ ist erstanden, with 
the old Gregorian Easter Chant as cantus 
firmus in the tenor. The earliest musical 
masters of the Reformation, close friends of 
Martin Luther, meet us in the magnificent 
publication, Neue deutsche geistliche Ges- 
ange, of 1544, printed in Wittenberg, Luther's 
residence. From this collection record No. 
17 is taken, Arnoldus de Bruck’s majestic 
and profound choral motet, Aus tiefer Not 
schrei ich zu Dir, a complicated and difficult 
piece. 

The climax of ecclesiastic polyphonic art 
is reached in the sixteenth century by Pales- 
trina in Rome and Orlando di Lasso in 
Munich. Record No. 18 makes us acquainted 
with one of Palestrina’s most celebrated 
pieces, the Sanctus from the famous Missa 
Papae Marcelli. Orlando di Lasso is repre- 
sented in No. 19 by one of his most striking 
and characteristic compositions, one of the 
seven penitential psalms: Miserere mei Deus. 
Nos. 20 and 21 present magnificent samples 
of the refined, elegant and advanced form of 
the Renaissance age, the Italian madrigal. 
Prince Gesualdo da Venosa (1560-1614), 
one of the inventors of chromatic harmony, 
is bound to excite amazement even in the 
twentieth century by his rich and sensitive 
six-part madrigal, Resta di dar mi noia, with 
its astoundingly modern harmonic progres- 
sions. Hans Leo Hassler from Augsburg is 
the leading German master of the time to- 
wards 1600. His eight-part madrigal, Mein 
Lieb will mit mir kriegen, for double chorus 
shows what he has learned in Italy as pupil 
of the Venetian master, Andrea Gabrieli. 

Towards 1600 instrumental music begins to 
rise as an independent art more and more. 
The Fitz-Wi'"--» Virginal book is one of 
the important documents of old instrumental 
art. Record No. 22 reproduces William 
3yrd’s fantasy, Sellinger’s Round, for harpsi- 
chord, from the Fitz-William Virginal Book. 


The charming piece was played on an excep- 
tionally fine Rucker’s harpsichord, built in 
1618, in the Museum of Old Instruments in 
Berlin. German dance-music, the instru- 
mental suite in its earlier stage is reproduced 
by the records No. 23 and 24. We hear a 
Pavane, a stately, solemn dance in triple 
time, by Melchior Franck (1603) and a 
sprightly, popular dance, with tinges of 
Polish music, by Valentin Haussmann 
(1603). Both pieces are written for five 
violas of various types. 

The splendid Venetian cathedral music of 
the early seventeenth century, with its glow- 
ing colors, its polychoral style is represented 
by a magnificent seven-part motet: Bene- 
dixisti Domine, w ritten by the greatest mé jas- 
ter of this style, Giovanni Gabrieli (No. 25). 

OpeRA AND OTHER STYLES 

Opera, the sensational novelty of the sev- 
enteenth century, reached its first climax in 
the genial master, Claudio Monteverdi 
(1567-1643). Record No. 26 reproduces one 
of his most admired, novel and_ striking 
pieces, the Lamento in his opera Arianna 
(1607), giving an excellent specimen of the 
stile recitativo e rappresentativo. 


Heinrich Schiitz transplanted the novel 
Italian technical methods into German music 
and became the greatest predec essor of J. S. 
Bach. One of his representative works, the 
magnificent composition of Psalm 111 for 
voices and instruments, is reproduced by 
record No. 27. 

The rest of the collection of records takes 
us to more familiar regions. In No. 28 the 
fugue from J. S. Bach’s wonderful eight part 
motet, Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit 
auf, is presented. The first movement of 
Bach’s second sonata for cembalo and vio- 
lin, and a movement from Handel’s chamber- 
trio in E flat show chamber-music of the 
eighteenth century in its noblest and most 
accomplished types (No. 29, 30). The grace- 
ful and light rococo style is exemplified by 
Jean Philippe Rameau’s amusing and realis- 
tic cembalo-piece, La Poule (The Hen), 
(No. 31), and No. 32, containing parts of 
Bach’s French Suite, No. 5, for cembalo il- 
lustrates the German variety of the French 
rococo style. 

As a supplement to these thirty-two pieces 
of the collection 2000 Years of Music, two 
charming Haydn records may be mentioned 
(Parlophon), containing seven pieces writ- 
ten in 1792 for a Flétenuhr (flute-clock). 

To these systematically combined pieces a 
considerable number of single records of 

various firms may be added, which will en- 
large the material illustrating musical his- 
tory in its various phases. Gregorian chant 
is reproduced by six Parlophon records 
(D.W. 1562-66, 4067, 4068), with about 
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twenty single pieces, and also other records 
increase the available material of Gregorian 
chant considerably. About thirty specimens 
of Hebrew synagogue-music in various 
— hone records may be mentioned here. 

Cathedral music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is represented in choral 


compositions by Palestrina (2 pieces), Or- 
lando di Lasso (3), Vittoria (2), Gallus 
(1), Aichinger (2), Praetorius (1), Ham- 


merschmidt (1), Lotti (2), Sweelinck (2). 

Instrumental music of the seventeenth and 

earlier eighteenth centuries is illustrated by 

or (1 piece), Rameau (2), Couperin 
, Vivaldi (2), Leclair (1). 


WIDE 


Still more remarkable, from a 
point of view, is the extended collection 
Musik des Orients (Parlophon). For the 
first time an authority of first rank in the 
exploration of exotic music, Prof. Dr. Horn- 
bostel of the Berlin University, has made a 
systematic choice of characteristic pieces of 
the various Oriental countries. In view of 
the fact that Oriental music has considerably 
influenced the ultramodern European music, 
this collection of Oriental records is ex- 
tremely valuable, and gives the possibility of 
studying in leisure the intricate problems of 
exotic music. The phonographic reproduc- 
tion is in fact even the only available man- 
ner of investigating these problems, as our 
musical notation cannot possibly give an 
adequate idea of this strange music, built on 
intervals, unknown in European music, and 
performed by instruments considerably dif- 
fering from our usual instruments. For the 
understanding of this strange art Prof. 
Hornbostel’s explanatory remarks, added to 
the collection: Music of the Orient, are al- 
together indispensable. 


SELECTION oF Exotics 


scientific 


The twenty-four pieces collected here lead 


us all through the Oriental countries, from 
East to West: Japan, China, Java, Bali, 
Siam, India, Persia, Egypt, Tunis. No. 1: 


Naga-uta Urashima (The Long Song) ac- 
companies a Japanese dance-pantomime, the 
singer telling the fantastic story of the 
Urashima family. We hear the peculiar 
Japanese manner of singing, so — dif- 
fering from European vocal style, but must 
remember, however, that this squeaky sing- 
ing is an outcome of the Oriental belief in 


demons and sorcerers, an attempt to influence 


those supernatural powers. The melody is 
built on a pentatonic scale, a scanty accom- 
paniment is played by flute and drum, occa- 
sionally the shamisen (guitar) is added. 


No. 2: Ha-uta (Short Song) represents 
the popular type of Japanese lyric song; two 
guitars and a flute accompany the singer. 
No. 3 is the first scene of a Japanese drama, 
The Prize-Wrestler, starting with a recita- 
tive and passing over gradually into strict 
4/4 time, two guitars, tuned in octaves, ac- 
companying the singing. No. 4, Matsume- 
Oiwake, is a sample of the Japanese ordinary 
folksong (Oiwake), which had its origin in 
the district of Matsume. In the melody the 
Chinese pentatonic system (without half 
tones) is preserved, whereas the higher Jap- 
anese musical art employs a modified penta- 
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CHARACTER SONGS, WITH THE FINEST INDORSEMENTS,—EUROPEAN 
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EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF CATHARINE A. BAMMAN,—BARBIZON-PLAZA, 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, 








lol WEST 58th. STREET, NEW 


conductor of the Boston Symphony O» 
chestra, and Mrs. Koussevitzky return 
mg from Europe on the SS. Ile de 
France. 
tonic scale, with half-tones mixed in 


occasionally, a sort of duet between voice 
and a flute, with ample trills and coloratura 


CHINA, SIAM, INDIA 


Nos. 5, 6, 7 reproduce various phases of 
Chinese music. No. 5, Pi-pa-chi, is a frag 
ment from the incidental music of a classical 
drama, in strict pentatonic system, symmetri- 
cal rhythmical construction, 4/4 time, a 
companied by flute and guitar, with a gong 
tone marking the close of the piece. This 
classical style is almost obsolete in China at 
present, and is heard only on rare, speciaf 
occasions. No. 6, Tso fang Tsao, and 7: 
Nau-tien-mén, give samples of modern Chi 
nese dramatic music The accompanying 
instruments are a flute, a peculiar fiddle witl 
two strings -(Huchin), two gongs, a littl 
flat drum, and a kind of wooden castanets, 
the percussion-instruments marking the be 


Java, AND 


ginning and the end of the principal se 
tions of the piece 

Nos. 8, 9, 10 contain Javanese music, 11! 
15 take their material from Bali and No. 16 
gives a characteristic specimen of Siames« 
music. All these South-Asiatic countries 


differ in their music considerably in spite of 
a few similar traits from Japan and China, 
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Paris Seasonal Forecast 
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Promises Wide Variety 


(Continued from page 5) 


Comique wrote to Director Masson about 
the hoped-for opening, but if they had asked 
yours truly I could have told them that the 
opening does not depend upon M. Masson, 
but upon the government and its legislative 


chambers. They can write and interview 
M. Masson all they want to, but if the 
powers that be do not “come across,” there 


can be no flinging wide the gate of the Salle 
Favart. It is very simple, as all elemental 
arithmetic is. The present subvention of the 
Grand Opéra assures that house of some- 
thing like 40,000 francs per performance, to 
which should be added average box-office re- 
ceipts of 30,000 francs—in other words, 70,000 
per performance. The Opéra-Comique’s sub- 
vention guarantees that theatre approximately 
7,000 francs, and average receipts of 10,000 
francs a performance. The Opéra has 70,000 
francs for a staff of 735; the Opéra-Comique, 
17,000 for a staff of 537. Figure it out for 
yourself. 

The end of June, the Opéra-Comique came 
into a million francs for necessary (high 
time) repairs and improvements, and was 
closed on that account. Improvements and 
alterations galore have been made; the light- 
ing has been modernized, boxes enlarged, 
new furnishings put in, and so on. All will 
be in order about the middle of October, 
but unless something happens to the budget 
—well, maybe it is wise to wait and see. 

THE ORCHESTRAS 

The Parisian symphonic bodies are pro- 
claiming much activity for the current spell, 
and will no doubt put things over as they 
usually do. It is marvelous how they get on 


without expensive backing, society dames 
to help them along, and all that sort 
of thing. And I have heard that one of the 


orchestras even makes money. 
PASDELOUP 

To the time of writing, about the most am- 
bitious program comes from the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, which, under the direction of 
Rhené-Baton (its only titulary conductor), 
opens its annual series in the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées on October 8. Conductors 
to be heard later are Weingartner, Coppola, 
Ruhlman, van Raalte, etc. The list of solo- 
i comprises Norena, Erika Morini, 
Jacqueline Nourrit, Overgaard, Lotte 
Schone, Elisabeth Schumann, Ninon Vallin, 
Backhaus, Brailowsky, Robert Casadesus, 
Cassado, Francescatti, Feuermann, Giese- 
king, Heifetz, Hubermann, Makanovitzky, 
Panzera, Pistor, Rubinstein, Ruehr, Vanni- 
Marcoux and Vieux. Brahms and Beethoven 
Festivals will be conducted by Weingartner 
in November. 

The Pasdeloup Orchestra also has an ambi- 
tious list of new creations, if not world, at 
least for France. There are, to cite at ran- 
dom, Incantation pour la Morte d’un Jeune 
Spartiate, by P. Capdevielle; Un Vol 
d’Essai, by Maurice de Seroux; Kolo Sym- 
phonique, by J. Gotovac; concerto for voice 
and orchestra, by Kassern; Fantaisie Ro- 
mantique, for piano and orchestra, by J. 
Larmanjat; Deux Esquisses Sud Ameri- 
caines, by F. de Bourguignon; and Africa, 
by the American composer William Grant 
Still. 


ists 


Parts SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The Paris Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Pierre Monteux is the regular conductor, 
opened in the Salle Pleyel October 2. Con 
ductors for the season are Monteux, Cortot, 
Cooper, Bigot, Desormiere, Werner Wolff, 
and Mitropoulos. Composers invited to di- 
rect their works are Gretchaninoff, 
Roussel, Milhaud and Soloists 
are Norena, Piccaver, Germaine Lubin, 
Thill, Lotte Schone, Panzera, Katy Andre- 
ades, Kipnis, Franz, Ninon Vallin, Marcelle 
Bunlet, Thibaud, Gabriel Bouillon, Ruth 
Posselt, Robert Kitain, Francescatti, Yvonne 
Astruc, Lucien Bellanger, Lucien Schwartz, 
Edouard Nanny, Eisenberg, Charles Bartsch, 
Amedeo Baldovino, Cortot, Horowitz, Unin 
sky, Helena Morsztyn, Stravinsky, Back- 
haus, Francois Lang, Wittgenstein, Tcherep- 
nin, Kartun, Janine Weill, F. Poulenc, 
Yvonne Lefebure, Jean Doyen, Ania Dorf- 
mann, Florent Schmitt, Mitropoulos, Jacques 
Fevrier and Paulette Gordon. 

Letters, and telephone and personal calls 
have not produced a hint of this orchestra’s 


Ravel, 
Stravinsky. 


forthcoming creations, so I have nothing 
to Say. 
COLONNE 
The Colonne Orchestra inaugurates its 
season at the Chatelet Theatre, October 8, 
under the direction of its new president- 
conductor, Paul Paray. <A certain number 


of concerts of the season will be taken by 
Gabriel Pierné, honorary president and for- 
mer conductor of the association. This sea- 
son also marks the sixtieth anniversary of 
the orchestra, which event will be celebrated 
in fitting style. Among the soloists an- 
nounced are Norena, Ninon Vallin, Panzera, 
Thibaud, Francescatti, Makanovitzky, Ray- 
nal, Cassado, Tagliafero, Robert, Casadesus, 


and new works by 
Laisne, Schmitt, Mangue, Bretagne, 
Lambert, Fievet, Lamare, Vellones, 
Goossens, Laparra and Lermite are 


Giampi, and Backhaus; 
Leleu, 
Delmas, 
Mawet, 
to be given. 
OTHERS 

From the Conservatory, 
reux and Poulet orchestras, I have nothing 
to report—I suppose they will come around 
in time, though if there is one thing I hate 
to do, it is to keep my public waiting. 


Straram, Lamou- 


Paris BreEVITIES 

Jean Rivier is composing a symphony, a 
string trio and a suite for piano. 

Louis Durey is working on a sextet, and 
has completed a suite for six songs on poems 
by Maria Rilke. 

Georges Enesco is correcting proofs of his 
Oedipe. 

\ new society 
here, called Triton, 
Paul Dukas, Maurice 
and Florent Schmitt. 

Brunc Walter conducts 
Paris, October 11 and 12. 

Brailowsky has returned to Paris from a 
tour in the Orient. 

There is a new string quartet composed of 
Fernand Datte, Leon Herskowitz, André 
Schmitt and Antonin Dussol. 

Mozart, by Sacha Guitry, music by Rey- 
naldo Hahn was restored at the Théatre de 
la Medeleine. Yvonne Printemps in the title 
role, makes the best looking boy on the 
Parisian stage. 

The Gaite-Lyrique opened its season with 
“ Noces de Jeannette and Traviata. 

Audisio, director of the Opera of Al- 
ger, — engaged Agnes di Veraldi as first 
soprano of that theatre. 

Pierre Monteux opens the Concertgebouw 
season in Amsterdam, where he is co-con- 
ductor with Mengelberg on October 6, with 
Cortot : soloist. 

Paul Ladmirault is completing a 
for pie ano and violin. 

L’Indiscret is the title of the new ballet by 
Guy Ropartz. 

Tenor Genin is fulfilling special engage- 
ments at Vichy, in Faust. 

A concert of Indo-Chinese music was 
given recently in the Ethnographical Mu- 
seum at the Trocadero. The performers 
were—gramophone records. 

Philippe Gaubert, conductor of the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, had a narrow escape in 
an automobile accident. 

Norena gave a recital at Vittel which won 
her new laurels. One of the best song inter- 
preters before the public. 

L’Illustre Fregona, Raoul Laparra’s latest 
opera, and which has already had a brilliant 
career in Europe, is to be done at the Liceo, 
of Barcelona, this season. 

The Lenzewski Quartet broadcast Jacobi’s 
quartet on Indian Themes, and (first time in 
Europe) Quincy Porter’s second quartet. 

Violinist Francescatti is engaged for sev- 


for modern music exists 
and its board consists of 
Ravel, Albert Roussel 


two concerts in 


sontata 


enty concerts in F ~~ Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Northern 
Africa, and a tour in the Orient. 


In addition to conducting the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, and the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux 
will lead the Vienna Philharmonic, Berlin 
Philharmonic, Brussels Orchestra, Liverpool 
Philharmonique, and Italian orchestras. 
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LUCREZIA BORI 


will open the series of Monday night 
concerts to be given at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, under Grace Denton’s manage- 
ment for the benefit of the Girl Scout 








organisation. Miss Bori’s concert takes 
place October 17. 
The Pasquier String Trio are to play 


twenty concerts in Spain this season, five in 
Italy, and a tour in other European coun- 
tries. 

Uninsky, winner of the Chopin Prize at 
Warsaw, plans to appear throughout Europe 
in recital and with orchestras. 

The Pathé Natan Film Company has 
founded a symphony orchestra which is to 
give concerts throughout the Paris season. 
Golschmann conducts the first one. 

The ballet dancers of the Opéra-Comique 
have been appearing in Switzerland. 

La Tarentelle, an amateur symphony or- 
chestra created in 1889, is resuming activi- 
ties this month. 

The Mozart Society of Paris will give 
another performance of Mozart’s Mass in C 
minor. 

Darius Milhaud’s new opera, La Decou- 
verte de l'Europe, is to be created at Berlin. 
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Numerous Chicago 


Recitals Announced 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operettas Presented 


Cuicaco.—Henry E. Voegeli, manager of 
Orchestral Hall, has scheduled a series of 
ten recitals, the first presenting Jascha 
Heifetz on October 16. This will be the 
violinist’s first recital appearance here since 
January, 1931. Following Heifetz on Mr. 
Voegeli’s calendar is the Philharmonic 
String Quartet with two chamber music 
concerts, the first on November 15. Mu- 
sicians from the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra make up the quartet. The other re- 
citals under Mr. Voegeli’s management are: 
December 11, Hall-Johnson Choir; January 


7, Mary Wigman, dancer; January 15, Ar- 
thur Shattuck, pianist; February José 
Iturbi, pianist; F ebruary 11, Shan-Kar 


Hindu dancers; February 12, John McCor- 
mack, tenor; February 19, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist; and March 13, Paderewski. 
All these will take place at Orchestra Hall, 
with the exception of Arthur Shattuck’s re- 
cital, to be held at the Playhouse. Two of 
these attractions are being brought to Chi- 
cago for their initial appearances in the 
Middle West: the Hall-Johnson Choir and 
the Shan-Kar dancers. Additional concerts 
will be booked by Mr. Voegeli during the 
season at Orchestra Hall. 
Season oF Licut Opera BEGINS 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pinafore was the 
premier offering of H. C. Howard's reper- 
toire company on October 4, at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Theatre. The lively oper- 
etta was given five times during the week 
and met with the full approval of the audi- 
ences. In the cast were a group of young 
Chicago professional singers, and the music 
was well sung and the words clearly pro- 
jected. Words of commendation are due 
Lillian Glaser Hopper, Edwin Kemp, Ray- 
mund Koch, Esther Muenstermann and 
George B. Lane for their capable handling 
of the principal roles. The whole presenta- 
tion moved smoothly under the direction of 
Leroy Wetzel. 
ApotpH Pick StupENtT APPEARS 
Israel Baker, pupil of Adolph Pick, win- 
ner of a Rosa Raisa Scholarship at the 
Jewish People’s Institute Music School, took 
part in the opening program of the North 
Shore Catholic Women’s League on October 
11, at Winnetka. The young violinist shared 
the program with Frances Rauch and Helen 
Zlotnik, pianists and Emanuel Lewinson, 
cellist. 
Tue Vo.istepts PLAN Jornt RECITAL 
The program which Florence Kaiser, so- 
prano and her husband, Siegfried Vollstedt, 
conductor-pianist, will give at Kimball Hall, 
October 20, contains numbers by Handel, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Sibella, Marx, Rach- 
maninoff, d’Albert, Strauss, Cadman, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and Hageman, the Bird Song 
from Pagliacci, and Dich Theure Halle from 
Tannhauser. Mr. Vollstedt is to play piano 
solos by Wagner and Liszt, beside accom- 
panying his wife. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
Thelma Ballou Ackley, soprano, former 
student of Karleton Hackett, is appearing 
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this season in The Evening, a musical play 
consisting of selections from the Verdi 
operas. This company has been engaged for 
performances by many colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Muriel Parker, pianist, pupil of Tomford 
Harris of the faculty, was heard in recital 
at the Oak Park Club on September 27. 

John Thut, tenor, has been chosen as 
director of music at Trinity Evangelical 
Church. Mr. Thut spent the past summer 
directing a special class in vocal study and 
choral work in Doylestown, Pa. 

Mortimer Scheff, pianist, student at the 
American Conservatory, was soloist for the 
opening program of the Chicago Woman's 
Musical Club, October 6. Mr. Scheff is ap- 
pearing in a recital before the Wicker Park 
Woman’s Club, October 18. 

The Swigert Trio (of which Frances An- 
derson, pupil of Hans Levy Heniot, is pianist 
and director) presented a program for the 
benefit of the Northwestern University 
Settlement at the Skokie School, Evanston, 
October 8 

Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, duo 
pianists, will be the assisting artists with 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago at the regular concert of December 11 
at the Drake Hotel. Misses Tenold and 
Welsh also are to be heard in a program 
of music for two pianos at Rosary College, 
Chicago, October 21. 

SyMpHONY CONCERTS AT STADIUM 

Popular prices will prevail for the series 
of Sunday afternoon symphony concerts to 
be given at the Chicago Stadium in con- 
nection with the season of Saturday night 
opera performances there. It is the aim of 
the Chicago Stadium to present the popular 
operas as well as concerts by artists of the 
operatic and concert stage at prices within 
the reach of everybody. As already an- 
nounced, the first concert is to take place 
October 23, with Martinelli as soloist. A 
large orchestra under the direction of 
Maurice Henry Goldblatt will present the 
programs. 

RupotpH REUTER RETURNS TO INDIANAPOLIS 


For the eighth consecutive season, Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, will give a series of lecture- 
recitals in Indianapolis, under the sponsor- 
ship of music-lovers who have brought him 
there in the past. At these recitals Mr. Reu- 
ter plays a number of interesting composi- 
tions from all schools, and discourses upon 
their structure, style and technic. The first 
recital is to be given October 24. 

CARA VERSON RETURNS 

Cara Verson, pianist, has returned from a 
vacation at Gateway Lodge near Grand 
Marais, Miss. Mme. Verson reports an ac- 
tive holiday practicing her new repertoire 
for this season’s recital programs. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


The Vollstedts Locate in Chicago 


Florence Kaiser (in private life Mrs. 
Siegfried Vollstedt), after an extensive stay 
in Europe, where she sang in concert and 
opera, has returned to her home in Chicago. 
In collaboration with her husband, the so- 
prano will give a recital at Kimball Hall, 
October 20. Miss Kaiser is known in 
America as soloist with many oratorio so- 
cieties. 

Siegfried Vollstedt, conductor for thirteen 
years of the Hamburg Opera, is a pianist and 
accompanist, appearing in guest perform- 
ances in many countries. He has accom- 
panied Claire Dux, Enrico Caruso, Benia- 
mino Gigli, Rudolph Bockelmann, Frida 
Leider, Lotte Lehmann, Dusolina Giannini, 
Lauritz Melchior, Richard Strauss, and 
Bruno Walter. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Vollstedt are teachers 
at the Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


Concert at Dalton, Mass. 


The second concert of the Musical Ad- 
vancement Plan (under the direction of 
Horace Hunt, organist and choirmaster), 
was held at the First Congregational Church, 
Dalton, Mass., September 23. A feature of 
the program was the first performance in 
America of Aurelio Giorni’s chorus, Zodiac 
Town (The Months of the Year) for chorus 
of mixed voices. The composer, pianist of 
the Elschuco Trio, was present. Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, played the adagio from 
Brahms’ sonata op. 108 and the Pugnani- 
Kreisler prelude and allegro. 


Mussolini Honors Louis Sherman 


Louis Sherman, American tenor, who re- 
turned recently from Italy, was decorated 
by Mussolini before sailing for this country. 
The medal was in recognition of the tenor’s 
services in singing for government-sponsored 
charity benefits. Mr. Sherman, who comes 
from Seattle, Wash., abandoned the trade of 
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a plumber for the career of a singer. He 
studied in Seattle under G. Inzerillo and 
made his début as a leading tenor with the 
Seattle Civic Opera Company in 1926. The 
Paramount-Publix Theatres engaged him 
two years later, and following this engage- 
ment and further study in New York, Mr. 
Sherman went to Italy. His first appear- 
ance there was as Turiddu in Cavalleria 
Rusticana at Palerma, in December, 1930, 
and he subsequently sang in prominent roles 
in leading Italian opera houses. Returning 
to New York, Mr. Sherman fulfilled oper- 
atic engagements and is to appear later with 
the Opera in English League of Chicago. 


Haensel & Jones Notes 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md., has reéngaged Sylvia Lent 
for a recital on December 2. Another re- 
turn appearance for Miss Lent is with the 
National Symphony Orchestra of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in January. Jeannette Vreeland, 
who was soprano soloist in the American 
premiére of Schénberg’s Gurrelieder with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra last season, has been 
chosen for the same role with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra (under Frederick 
Stock) on January 10, 12 and 13. Miss Vree- 
land appears on the Community Concert 
Course of Concord, N. J., January 19. The 
Barrére-Salzedo-Britt Ensemble is scheduled 
for a concert at Coe College Chapel, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., during February, following ap- 
pearances in New York, Michigan, Illinois 
and Kansas. 


Tomford Harris Will Give Series 


Tomford Harris, pianist, will be presented 
by the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, in a series of informal recitals 
tracing the development of piano literature 
from the sixteenth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. These concerts are held in 
the conservatory’s recital hall. Mr. Harris’ 
first program is scheduled for October 16 
and consists of pre-Bach music. Subsequent 
recitals take place November 6 and 27, De- 
cember 18, January 15, February 12, March 
12, April 16 and May 12. 


Eugene List Wins Philadelphia 
Conservatory Scholarship 


Candidates from California, and from Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Rochester and Philadelphia, 
entered the recent contest for the D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman Foundation Scholarship at the 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. The 
winner is Eugene List, of Los Angeles, who 
is to study piano with Dr. Olga Samaroff 
and musical science with Dr. Frederick W. 
Schlieder. The Samaroff Scholarship was 
awarded to Katherine V. Lippincott, B.M. 





Stuart Ross Begins Season 

Stuart Ross has moved to a new studio on 
West End Avenue, New York. He is ac- 
companist for Rosa Ponselle on her fall tour, 
which opened October 4, and has also played 
for Barre-Hill and Frances Sebel. He is 
to accompany the New York recitals of 
Emma Redell and Lewis Emery. Mr. Ross 
has been added to the faculty of the Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., where he is to 
teach two days a week for the entire season. 
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There is no worse waste of time than listening to 
bad music. 

Betelguese is one star without nervousness as to 
reduction of fees. 

Could not Wagner’s magnum opus justifiably be 
called the Nibelungen Thrillogy ? 

6 

What with the difficulty of marketing their wares, 
the plight of the American farmer and the American 
symphonic composer is the same. 

Caption in the New York Times: “A New Ameri- 
canism Is Emerging.” Let us hope that it will bring 
with it, among other necessary things, a new home 
for the Metropolitan Opera House. 

A 

Secret Service officials are investigating a das- 
tardly rumor that our conductors will use more 
uropean than American works on their programs 
this winter. The mere thought is shuddersome. 

Japan, so it is reported, inclines more and more to 
Occidental music. It the few Western 
products whose manufacture they have not learned 
to imitate, but, as the ancient Persian proverb has it, 
‘what is not, might come to pass.” 


is one of 


Skipping the Hors d’Oeuvres 


lhe recent announcement of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra that its programs this season will be some- 
what more conservative in content may have caused 
lismay among lovers of ultra-modern music. There 
is consolation, however, in the fact that many allur- 
ing bypaths remain to be plumbed by this and other 
orchestras among forgotten masterpieces of older 
music. Leopold Stokowski, that intrepid and _bril- 
liant adventurer in bizarre music of modern Russia 
and Mexico, has, in the last season particularly, 
brought to light some interesting works of the pre- 
classic period. His example is to be commended to 
other conductors. A feast of little-known music 
here awaits the explorer. 

rhe decision to limit the more experimental modern 
works in the Philadelphians’ list this season was 


probably owing in some degree to economic dictates. 
Though such a policy, if enforced by all the orches- 
tras of the country, might prove a source of hard- 
ship to living composers and their loyal publishers, 
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there is doubtless something to be said for the wis- 
dom of an occasional return to the staples of the 
symphonic diet. The menu need not be, for this 
reason, a spare one. Many excellent works have 
been unduly neglected in recent seasons by American 
orchestras, while a somewhat undue attention has 
been paid to “debatable” novelties, which have not 
repaid even an initial hearing. It is certainly illogi- 
cal to make our symphonic programs of a few war- 
horses, with an occasional seasoning of esoteric music 
of the present day, and that, for the most part, 
imported. 

In the matter of so-called “novelties,” the Ameri- 
can orchestral leader has traditionally followed a 
course diametrically opposed to that of his European 
confréres. In France, for example, nearly all of 
the new works produced by the older orchestras are 
by native composers. This is true, to some degree, 
of all the other continental countries. Only in Amer- 
ica is the symphonic list made up predominantly of 
classic and present-day music of other countries. 
Would it not be encouraging to home producers if 
the rare place that is reserved for a luxury in our 
musical menus were to be given to a home-grown 
product; if the sums which have been expended on 
royalties to foreign composers should be used to 
pay for the copying of parts to orchestral composi- 
tions by struggling and gifted native musicians ? 

Perhaps there is a lesson to be learned by opulent 
America, which has been so lavish in the past in its 
orchestral expenditures. It is possible that, when 
there is a need to conserve our resources, we shall in- 
vest more thoughtfully in comestibles for our musical 
table, and shall not neglect, in the process, to till our 
own garden with greater zeal than in the past. For 
this is where our musical food for the future must 
increasingly be found. 

At the opening concert of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in its home town on October 7, Leopold Sto- 
kowski ended his program with a double performance 
of Werner Josten’s Jungle. He explained that by 
placing the novelty last he gave opportunity for exit 
to those who do not care for new music. According 
to report, the majority of the auditors remained for 
Jungle but departed before its repetition, which 
meant either that they did not like the work suffi- 
ciently to hear it again immediately or that they had 
understood and maybe liked it the first time and 
did not need the encore. 


When Artist Sues Critic 


Musicians not only in London but also everywhere 
else, will be intrigued by the impending litigation 
caused by a criticism of the playing of Arthur Cat- 
terall (concertmaster of the B.B.C. Orchestra) at 
the hands of .W. J. Turner, reviewer of the New 
Statesman and Nation, a weekly widely read by the 
London intelligentsia. 

Turner called Catterall’s playing of the Tschaikow- 
sky concerto “all nonsense from beginning to end,” 
while the rest of the London critics praised the per- 
formance. Catterall thereupon had a writ issued 
against the critic, alleging libel. 

There have been previous suits in various coun- 
tries against critics and newspapers for the printing 
of derogatory criticisms.’ The plaintiff generally in- 
voked the libel law and endeavored to prove either 
injured prestige, monetary loss, wounded feelings, 
or all three. 

Most court actions of that kind were lost by the 
complainant, and of the few successful suits, nearly 
all ended in verdicts of nominal damages, while only 
a few times were substantial sums awarded for 
wrenched musical reputations and outraged artistic 
vanity. Even then, legal appeals, compromises or 
published retractions, saw to it that no money passed 
between the litigants, the only profit in the whole 
affair being that of the attorneys. 

It has been held repeatedly by courts here and in 
Europe, that a performer through the act of public 
appearance subjects himself to legitimate criticism. 
And what constitutes legitimate criticism, no set of 
laws appears to define adequately. Each case is set- 
tled individually on its merits. 

Of course where there is alleged financial influ- 
ence, malice or deliberate falsehood, the fact and 
intent must be proved, and that has almost never 
happened. 

Critics as a class are not venal, dishonest or even 
unfair. They judge according to their lights, tem- 
pered by the measure and kind of their training and 
experience, recognized standards and traditions, and 
such personal preferences and distastes as enter into 
any human being’s views and opinions on any sub- 
ject whatsoever. : 

Artists gain nothing practical by suing critics or 
newspapers, and often harm themselves seriously 
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through loss of dignity and public reminder of the 
unfavorable criticism involved. 

Each winter there is a New York concert given 
by the critics of the metropolis. Two seasons ago a 
number of prominent artists were invited by the 
newspapers to review the Critics’ Concert. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the articles of the amateur 
writers were much more severe and finical than the 
average run of reviews written by the professional 
appraisers. 

It is not pleasant for an artist to be told unpalata- 
ble things in public, but a lawsuit is his worst rem- 
edy. It should not be forgotten that, after all, the 
press always has the last word. 


——— es ios 


Hard Times and Creativeness 


3occherini (1743-1805) wrote the Minuet 


Luigi 
in A, than which there is no more famous piece in 
small form. Had he composed it a few years ago, 
and found an honest and energetic publisher, Boc- 
cherini could have been a rich man. As it was, how- 
ever, he found a pauper’s grave in Madrid, whither 
his wanderings finally led him. 

3occherini, a great cellist, became court musician 
to Frederick William II, of Prussia. Ease and 
affluence were as poison to his nature and he took 
to drink and other dissipations, with the not un- 
familiar result that one sorry day he found himself 
without money, friends or position. He became a 
sot and mendicant and finally succumbed to abject 
poverty and loss of health. 

The mysterious psychological cause that often 
makes poverty and exalted art kin, was not present 
in the make-up of the unfortunate Boccherini. 

How different the cases of Bach, Schubert, Mozart 
and Wagner. Here were four geniuses who exem- 
plified in full the unexplained relationship between 
privation and artistic productiveness. For Bach and 
Schubert there was always financial depression. 
Schubert struggled for a living during all of his 
short existence and died tragically poor. Bach man- 
aged sparsely with his tremendous family of chil- 
dren, on a negligible income as a church organist. 
Mozcart as a child and youth was an itinerant musical 
performer. He never acquired enough money to 
free him from worry, especially after he married. 
He left no money when he died, and was buried in 
a pauper’s grave. The creative productiveness of 
Bach, Mozart and Schubert has never been ex- 
ceeded or excelled by any other composers. 

Wagner had a hard time during many years of 
his artistic career. He began to find himself when 
all Europe labored in the throes of the 1848 political 
upheavals, and he had been driven into exile because 
of his revolutionary activities. He earned a pittance 
as a conductor for a while and later had to arrange 
and copy music in Paris in order to provide daily 
bread for himself and his wife. His published cor- 
respondence is full of letters to his friends and 
musical adherents, asking for money. He never 
ceased to pester Liszt for loans (never repaid) until 
the Bayreuth project became profitable. Wagner’s 
nature was essentially one that craved luxury, honors 
and splendor; yet the dark, post-revolutionary days, 
lack of money, relentless opposition on many sides 
to his “music of the future,” did not down him. He 
created prodigiously, and fought on and on until 
the entire musical world was forced to bend the knee 
to him. Today he occupies a standing unique in 
music. 

Haydn created masterpieces during the Napoleonic 
wars; Beethoven did so also, and added to the list 
while the depressional readjustment lasted after the 
collapse of the great Corsican’s sanguinary excur- 
sions through Europe. Weber’s muse seethed during 
troubled times in Europe. Chopin’s agony over the 
fate of Poland inspired some of his greatest music. 
Moussorgsky lived in the ranks of the poverty 
stricken. Bach, Handel and Franz kept on compos- 
ing after they were blind. 

Where are the Schuberts, Bachs, Mozarts, Wag- 
ners of today? And why have none sprung out of 
the hard times of the past few years? 

Is the whole creational genius gone, or is the com- 
poser of today made of more brittle fibre than his 
predecessors ? 

The pall of depression still hangs heavily as an 
aftermath on the entire world and the scene seems 
ideally set for the advent of new great musical mes- 
Why do they not come? 

————-—__ 


Operatic Oldsters 
Where are the operatic novelties of the past few 
years? It looks as though the old masters are in 
triumphant possession of the field. Let us all wish 
together for a new Wagner, Mozart, Verdi, Weber, 
or Puccini—well, or even for another Gounod or 
Massenet—with not too modernistic trimmings. 


sages. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


One never feels that the New York musical season 
has really started until the Philharmonic Orchestra 
gives its opening concert of a new winter. And of 
course if Arturo Toscanini is on hand to lead the 
initial event, then the commencement is looked 
upon as being especially provocative and prodigious. 

On Thursday evening, October 6th, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra started its 1932-33 series at Car- 
negie Hall, and—with Toscanini. Therefore the first 
concert was a glamorous experience musically, and 
an impressive one in general, what with the thronged 
attendance, the audience rising to its feet when the 
conductor made his first entrance, and the applause 
taking on an ovational character when the grip of 
great music masterfully conducted, stimulated the 
listeners into festal acknowledgment. 

(It should be stated, to allay all curiosity on the 
subject, that from the first note to the last, Toscanini 
showed no trace of any indisposition or weariness ; 
therefore the bill of health with which his recent 
arrival in America was announced, may be accepted 
at full value.) 

eR FF 

The program opened with Arnold Schonberg’s 
transplantation from organ to orchestra, of Bach’s 
prelude and fugue in FE flat. from his Claviertibung. 
The work had its initial New York Philharmonic 
performance on this occasion, although it had been 
heard in the metropolis previously and was described 
at that time by a Musical Courier reviewer. 

Renewed contact with this gem of transcription 
again induces the thought that Schonberg has made 
a masterpiece of his arrangement. One forgives him 
much of his other output for the feeling, reverent, 
and penetrative musical understanding of his treat- 
ment of Bach—to say nothing of the uncanny skill 
with which the Viennese master handles his orches- 
tral sections and instrumental colorings to set forth 
the various themes and contrapuntal voices of the 
ancient polyphonic style. 

The composition, exposed with all of Toscanini’s 
searching clarity, and played magnificently by the 
orchestra, received spontaneous and prolonged ap- 
plause and is certain to remain in the Philharmonic 
repertoire. Schénberg could do nothing more politic 
or timely than to orchestrate more of the Bach com- 
positions suitable for such amplifications. Schon- 
berg has gone back to Bach indeed. The alliance is 
a sublime success. 

eRe 

Brahms’ third symphony was an appropriate num- 
ber to companion with Bach. There are those who 
dote on this F major score of the modern Teutonic 
giant, and others who consider it the least worthy of 
his four symphonies. I admit my adherence to the 
former division. The third symphony is a marvel 
in transparency of design and craftsmanship, in 
thematic directness and charm, and before all things, 
in the typical Brahmsian way of combining emotional 
contrasts ranging from simple humor and_ naive 
sentiment, to romantic Schwérmeret and dramatic 
poignancy. 

Toscanini does not look upon the Brahms architec- 
ture as only the framework of the musical picture, 
and that is why the Italian leader has sometimes 


been accused of missing something of the immov- 
able rigidity—‘“granitic might” one devotee called 


it—of the outward lines in the symphonies by 
3rahms. The earlier discoverers of that master still 
call for more pompousness and ponderosity in pre- 
senting him orchestrally. In a measure of speaking, 
with them might is right. 

Again I belong to the other side, for Toscanini’s 
lyrical treatment pleases me on the whole—all ex- 
cept his too mild statement of the decisive opening 
theme—and he subjects the details to unending sup- 
port of beauty in flexible nuances of phrasing, tone, 
and accentuation. No one interprets the second and 
third movements with more finesse or fragrance 
than Toscanini. 








a nd 

The second part of the program consisted of an 
American premiére, Alexandre Tansman’s four 
Polish Dances; although one of them, Oberek, had 
been first introduced in New York as a two-piano 
piece, played by Germaine Schnitzer and Ignace 
Hilsberg. Tansman’s characteristically Polish tunes 
—welcome home to melody, Alexandre—are em- 
bellished with his talent for rhythmic variety and 
delicate, tenuous orchestration. The short set of 
dances (Polka, Kujawiak, Dunka, and Oberek—al- 
though Toscanini placed the Oberek first and the 


Polka last) makes pretty and saccharine musical 
dessert. 

Debussy’s La Mer, the French master’s finest 
score next to Pelleas and Melisande, is one of Tosca- 
nini’s proved warhorses if such a heavyfooted appel- 
lation can be used in connection with a score so 
prevailingly febrile and a performance so subtly 
persuasive. Weighty enough, however, and very 
little less than detonating, was the applause which 
greeted Toscanini after La Mer. He almost had to 
make a speech—something from which Toscanini 
flees as he does from the works of Tschaikowsky. . . . 

The symphony season is on brilliantly in New 
York and now the city seems more livable to those 
of us who find no solace in speakeasies, radio propa- 
ganda, and daily newspapers filled with the sordid 
political doings of the moment. 
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Sketch by Giulio O. Harnisch 











Artur Bodanzky, returning from Europe, told the 
reporting interviewers that the Metropolitan Opera 
ought to be taken from the “bankers and million- 
aire few and put into the hands of the public.” 

The New York American (October 7) quotes 
brother Bodanzky as saying: “I shall consult with 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Mr. Ziegler on the proposi- 
tion. Some such step is necessary. Last year, if the 
Opera had depended solely on its backers, it would 
have gone under. The artists who accepted cuts 
saved it. America cannot afford to relinquish opera 
and the other forms of music. If it does, we will 
sink to being animals.” 

It is not quite clear how the Bodanzky plan could 
be worked out practically but he probably is pos- 
sessed of detailed suggestions. The public never 
has managed an opera house. Maybe “the public” 
means “the municipality.” Someone would have to 
supply the necessary starting funds. At present the 
bankers and millionaire few still have more money 
than any group of the lesser public. The artists 
did not generously “accept cuts”; there was no 
other course open to them, as otherwise the Metro- 
politan would have closed. In that sense, therefore 
they kept it open. 

The statement that Americans would sink to being 
animals in the event that opera and music are relin- 
quished in this country—an unbelievable eventuality 
—is no doubt a picturesque figure of speech on the 
part of the earnest Bodanzky, whose enthusiasm 
in the cause outweighs his tactful prudence. 

At any rate, musical circles in New York await 
the outcome of the Metropolitan conductor’s nego- 
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tiations looking toward the public sponsorship of 
the famed New York arena of lyricism. By the 
way, who would be the artistic heads if Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and Edward Ziegler retired with the rest 
of the millionaire few? 
ner ese 

Irving Schwerké, Paris aide de camp of the Musi- 
cal Courier, owns quite a collection of autographs, 
among them, Rossini, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, and 
many composers and performers of today. If you 
have lying about uselessly the “fist” of any celebrity 
and you are not yourself a collector, send on the 
piece of writing to Irving and gladden his old heart. 

Huzzahs for Leopold Stokowski, always an inno- 
vator. His program in New York with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on October 18, at Carnegie Hall, 
will consist of Brahms’ first symphony; then inter- 
mission ; and as a second part, Vorspiel-Liebesnacht- 
Liebestod, from Tristan and Isolde. A compact, 
tasteful, and arresting array of music. 

z 


Often this column has pointed out the lack of rela- 
tions between music and various important phases of 
Americanism. It is only just therefore to record one 
of the exceptions, of recent date, as announced by 
the Washington, D. C., Star of October 2. In that 
paper you can read about George Washington Uni- 
versity and its Fall Convocation on October 13, when 
Hans Kindler, conductor of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, was honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Music. The convocation “has been designated as the 
university’s official observance of the Haydn bicen- 
tennial.” Such a ceremony in an American seat of 
learning is rare enough, but now comes the truly 
astounding information: “In place of the usual ad 
dress, students, alumni and friends of the university 
attending the convocation will hear a Haydn sym- 
phony played by the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Hans Kindler conducting. . .. Never before has the 
performance of a symphony formed the program for 
a university assembly in the United States.” 

The Star recalls appropriately that Haydn himself 
received the Doctor degree at Oxford, England, in 
1791, and that American universities have honored 
several conductors similarly: Stokowski, Damrosch 
Toscanini, Koussevitzky. When Haydn received the 
degree, three concerts marked the celebration there 
and Haydn wrote his so-called Oxford Symphony 
for the occasion. 

Interesting, too, is this paragraph from the Wash- 
ington Star article: 

Falling in the same year as the Georee Washington Bicen- 
tennial, the Haydn celebration is particularly appropriate to 
the spirit of the times, for his compositions, familiar to the 
men and women of Colonial America, re-create the atmos- 
phere of eighteenth-century life and manners. The forma- 
tion in Boston, in 1815, of a Haydn Society attests the 
veneration in which the composer was held in the United 
States of Washington's day. 

George Washington University is the largest uni- 
versity in the South, and was founded in 1821. 

2 FP ® 

A caption in the Herald Tribune of October 5 
“Rosa Ponselle and Whiskers Arriving Yes- 
terday Aboard the Olympic.” It should be explained 
that Whiskers is the diva’s dog. 

nere 

Sir Harry Lauder, Scottish comedian and singer, 
says that “in these hard times people need humor 
and song more than ever before.” Symphony and 
choral concerts and solo instrumental and chamber 
music recitals aren’t bad either. 

a ed 

Every time there is an insolvency of a brokerage 
firm in New York City, a gong is rung on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange and an announcement is 
made of the failure. This gong has been sounded so 
many times during the past year that a petition is 
being circulated among floor members to have a set 
of chimes installed. 


Says: 


\ a A 
The revered New York Evening Post of Octo 


ber 1, in a complimentary article about Henry 
Meyers, playwright and musician, says: “After 
absorbing an education at Columbia University, 
C. C. N. Y. and the Damrosch School of Music, 
Meyers started out as a composer and pianist. Rubin 


” 


& Goldmark taught him composition.” . . . 
Mr. Meyers no doubt studied works by Johannes & 
Brahms, Ludwig & Beethoven and Robert & Schu- 
mann. 
> Pp 

The leading lady of the Velke Operetta Theatre, 
in Prague, has been sued for breach of contract. 
and 4,000 crowns in damages, by the director of 
the establishment because she refused to appear 
clad only in a nightdress in bed and bath scenes, in 
the opera The Beautiful Helena, by Offenbach. Mary 
Garden will read that news with jealous eyes. 














I wish I could reveal (but I won , because 
he needs money) the identity of Foe tonalist 
who said somewhat bitterly to me: “The 
unemployed musicians of New York are help- 
ing some persons—into a lot of publicity.’ 
* * * 
dieting nowa- 
that it is because 
no matter what 
Pilzer in front of 
Street, deciding 
He, too, has been 
his figure to the 


Good lord! Everybody is 
days and I do not believe 
of the economic depression, 
people Say I met Max 
a restaurant on 57th 
whether to eat or not., 
more or less reducing 
proportions of Adonis 

. * 7 

How those operatic 
swarming in Chicago and 
the veritable busy bees! 


hone y: 


impresarios are 
New York, like 
Who will get the 


. + om 
Someone got on the office phone with the 
query: “Do you know. whether gy vd 
father is still teaching and where he is lo 
cated?” I could | not answer either que wt al 
even though I know that Heifetz, Sr., is 
named Ruben, taught Jascha when he was 
only three years old, and came to this coun- 
try with the mama when their son made his 
early tours in America 
* * * 


It will please Leopold Godowsky adherents 


and admirers in New York—there is a large 
army of them—to learn that their distin- 
guished idol will return to New York in 
ubout a month after a long period of vaca- 
tioning and composing in rural New Eng 
land. Before coming to the metropolis, Go 
dowsky plans short visits to St. Louis and 





Chicag« 

. * * 
vuldn’t tell 
mes at the 


she 


Leonard 
Catharine } 


old egg, you really 
}amman in such loud t 





Barbizon-Plaza, that you didn’t read any 
New York papers all the time you were 
ibroad except the Musical Courier The 
only reason you read your own sheet, I'll 
het a hottle of nearbec A was to look for 
typographical errors your wage slaves may 
have missed in reading proof. 
* 

Sig Spaeth was eating a fat watermelon 
slice and nothing else in my favorite cafe 
teria recently 

* * . 

Look here, Walter Golde, you stop calling 
our Josie Vila a pest. She's a nice girl, I 
want you to know 

* * * 

I ran into Richard Copley and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher having a téte-a-téte in the 
Barbizon-Plaza the other day. Remember, 
Mrs. Fisher, Mr. Copley is in a position to 
be susceptible. 

x * * 

Fitzhugh Haensel wants to lose twelve 
pounds How about it, Horace Johnson, 
why not tell him your dietar v secrets ? 

+ 

Bert Riker went away to Worcester last 
week. No, not to the insane institution there, 
but to attend the Festival 

* 

Clara Edwards wrote me from Paris yes 
terday that she and daughter if \. are settled 
in a Passy apartment She hopes for ade- 
quate heat this winter but “if not there are 

replaces in every room, and we can just 

eee 
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light them.” If I know anything 

French central heating, she’ll buy 

coal or cords of wood to keep warm. 
~ * + 


about 
tons of 


A New York musical magazine—not this 
advertised in the Sunday papers for a 
woman music editor. Its powers that be 
must have had hundreds of applicants for | 
know of ten who applied for the job—they 
were all men. 


one 


* * * 


When a piano manufacturer turns cook— 
that’s the story of Fred Stieff of Baltimore 
who has just published a book on Maryland 
prize recipes and other culinary secrets. 
Fred and Ruth were in New York last week 
to allow the author to tell the vast world 
of radio listeners how he did i 

eae 

A violinist, known to us all, came in to 
see me the other day claiming to be starv- 
ing. He bought a back issue of our illus- 
trious publication for twenty-five cents which 
he gave to his pedigreed dog to carry. 

* om + * 


Marek Windheim is all atwitter because 
José Iturbi accompanied his vocalisms at a 
ship’s concert when the tenor of the Met 
slipped across the briny waves to Europe this 
summer. 

* * * 


Mary Lewis is studying hard, I heard 
yesterday. In fact so diligently that she has 
assumed the expenses of a prominent voice 
teacher for a period of four months that he 
may be in New York to give her daily les- 
sons. 

* 7. * 

Fred Patton has taken the “choo-choo” to 
Michigan State College where he will be a 
member of its faculty of music. 

* 


George Colledge, the manager who has 
set himself up as an independent, is located 
in swanky new its most  scintillant 
item of decoration being a bright red tele- 
phone Gee, how forceful a conversation 
could become over a red instrument and how 
lurid could expletives flame. 
* * * 


offices, 


Well, old kids, Rosa Ponselle is about to 
deposit another fat green roll in her busy 
tin box. She has signed for a series of Gen- 
eral Electric radio performances. 

* * * 


When most people stagger their friends 
and acquaintances with financial competency 
by leasing a duplex Park Avenue apartment 
in New York, Lawrence Tibbett has one up 
on these plutocrats. He has moved into a 
triplex Park Avenue home. Suppose the 
telephone rings on the first floor and Larry 
is resting on the third. What a race to reach 
it before the operator murmurs “number, 
please” or the insolent instrument just buzz- 
of course 


es at you. Pardon me, I forgot, 
there are the servants. 
* * * 
Rosina Gatti-Casazza called up a friend 
on the telephone last week and said, “Please 


come with me to get Giulio.” 
“Giulio!” the friend gasped in astonish- 
ment, “But whe pre is he?” 
“On the Rex,” Mrs. Gatti answered. “You 
we got in this morning, Friday, but 
Giulio, superstitious Italian that he is, 
wouldn't land. So I’ve got and get 
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him after midnight so he’ll set foot in New 
York on Saturday.” 
* 


* 
Everybody crowded into the opening Phil- 
harmonic concert at Carnegie Hall, with 


Toscanini conducting. Everyone except the 
stalwart policeman who directed traffic in 
front of the main door. As he waved to 
the swirling motor car procession I heard 
him mutter to a chauffeur: “You'd think this 
was a World Series game.” 
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Edward Johnson Makes Reply 
New York, September 28, 1932. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In reply to the article, English Opera for 
Metropolitan ?, which appeared in the Musi- 
cal Courier of September 24, or rather in 
continuation of it, may I have the privilege 
of stating a few further facts? 

I ask the privilege because I have con- 
sidered English opera, or rather opera in 
English, a little more than the average opera 
singer, Pee by reason of having been 
accorded the honor by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and by the composer Deems 
Taylor of creating the world premiéres of 
the two greatest successes that the American 


operatic world has produced, namely, The 
King’s Henchman, and, latterly, Peter Ib- 
betson. 

I feel certain that the London Daily Mail 


has no idea what the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has done for English opera in 
comparatively few years, even excepting the 
efforts of the late Colonel Henry Savage. 

Each season, for many years, there have 
been American singers at the Metropolitan, 
from those who sing leading roles to the 
smallest minor parts, and English opera has 
been given real importance. 

We are to have another (I believe it to 
be the fourteenth) American opera next 
year, and again new American names appear 
on the list of performers. We have, among 
others, Richard Bonelli and Richard Crooks, 
and there is also Helen Gleason—and the 
Americans from last year are for the most 
part retained. 

We can look back over the years and see 
among the composers of opera in English 
some unusually brilliant names. If there 
seem to have been limitations in some of 
the achievements, the effect has only served 
to spur our composers to create better work 
and there has been a healthy struggle 
which must necessarily in the end result in 
vitalized and mature compositions. Look at 
the success of The King’s Henchman and 
more especially of Peter Ibbetson. How 
many foreign operas have had twenty-two 
performances in one year and have been 
heard in New York City, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Washington and Ravinia 
with a second season in New York and the 
promise of a third in 1933? That is the 
record of Peter Ibbetson. 

Let us not forget that the Metropolitan 
"s AS produced, besides the two Taylor operas, 

Carpenter’s Skyscrapers, the Converse Pipe 
of Desire, Mona, by Parker, Cyrano by 
Walter Damrosch, Madeleine by Victor Her- 
bert, The Canterbury Pilgrims by de Koven, 
The Legend by Breil, Hugo’s The Temple 
Dancer and Henry Hadley’s Cleopatra’s 
Night. In fact, in the past fifteen years there 
have been some eighty to 100 performances 
of American works—there were nearly sixty 
up to 1927 when the Metropolitan produced 
The King’s Henchman. 

The internationalism at the Metropolitan 
is a healthy one and if anyone wants to take 
the trouble to read the lists of the operas 
presented in the past few years, he will find 
a finely balanced, artistic and entertaining 
assortment. After all, nationality, as such, 
is limiting. Our great American composers 
have been and are being represented at the 
Metropolitan Opera, and as fast as we have 
good and great operas to submit, I am sure 
they will have a hearing and will be pre- 
sented. 

May I digress a little to give my own 
opinion about the pros and cons of English 
opera? Should we not consider it more 
from the point of its art, its artistic worth, 
rather than from the standpoint of its lan- 
guage or nationality? If we do not, we are 
apt to stamp ourselves as English or Amer- 
ican rather than as artistic. Boundary lines 
are limiting, and, besides that, are imaginary 
in music. We do not look for a composer's 
name before we listen to music—or at least 
we should not. If the song or opera is good, 
we naturally wish to know who wrote it. 
We do not accept poetry or painting only 
because it is by a certain nation or by a 
well-known name; we take it because it is 
beautiful and worthy. Art of any kind is 
international and universal in adaptability. 
If it is not, then it is worthless; for what- 
ever is great must, perforce, reach the lar- 
gest masses of the peoples of the world and 
thereby do the utmost degree of good. We 
should change our ideas in America and 
England and eliminate the language idea of 
things, and have the courage, purpose and 
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final achievement of working out our sal- 
vation in art because it is art and not because 
it is American or English. 

Being the one to whom the creation of 
many roles in American operas has been 
entrusted, naturally 1 see a big side of the 
American picture. Since joining the Metro- 
politan Opera Company some ten years ago, 
I have seen the desire to give good Amer- 
ican opera brought to fine production and 
introducing American singers in the name 
parts—William (Gustafson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Marion Telva, Gladys Sawthout and 
many others. And, to add a very illustrious 
name for the benefit of the “Jerry Flappers” 
of a yester-year,—has anyone ever enjoyed 
more success and public acclaim than Ger- 
aldine Farrar, who was a warm favorite of 
opera-goers for many years and is still fresh 
in our memory? 

No matter what the biased or the gener- 
ous expression in the daily press, in discuss- 
ing either Otto H. Kahn or Paul D. Cravath 
(past and present chairman of the board of 
directors), the record at the Metropolitan 
stands as proof of what the company has 
done and is doing for the vernacular in opera 
and persons. 

And I would like to add that Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has codperated in the most artistic 
and meticulous details in presenting these 
English operas so that they might be judged 
and approved as worthy and could be com- 
pared and applauded along with the finest 
foreign presentations. 

Very truly yours, 
EpwarD JOHNSON. 
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Eugene Ormandy and Steffy 
Goldner 


The SS. Hamburg, which docked in New 
York on October 7, carried Eugene Orman- 
dy, conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, and Steffy Goldner (Mrs. Or- 
mandy), formerly harpist with the New 
York Philharmonic. Mr. Ormandy will be 
a guest conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra this season, and is scheduled to di- 
rect for two weeks, beginning the last of the 


month. 
Mrs. Rudolph Ganz 


Mrs. Rudolph Ganz, wife of the pianist, 
conductor and director of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, was among the voyagers return- 
ing by the SS. Paris October 6. 


Vladimir Golschmann 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Golschmann, arrived in New York October 
6 on the SS. Paris. 


Rosa Ponselle 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, arrived in New York, 
October 4, on the SS. Olympic. 


Vicente Escudero 
Vicente Escudero is among the recent ar- 
rivals in this country, landing here October 
7 after crossing on the SS. Rex. 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
new SS. Rex, docking in New York 
carried Giulio Gatti-Casazza, im- 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


Colette d’Arville 
Among the passengers landing in New 
York October 9 from the SS. Europa was 
Colette d’Arville, French operatic soprano. 


Richard Crooks 


Richard Crooks, new American tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, returned 
from abroad October 9 on the SS. Europa. 


The 
October Be 
presario of 
pany. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, one of the SS. Eu- 
ropa’s passengers when she docked in New 
York October 9, refused to discuss his own 
compositions on which he has been working 
this summer. However, he expressed ad- 
miration for Ferde Grofé and for the latter’s 
jazz arrangements of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Coq d'Or and Rachmaninoff’s own C sharp 
minor prelude. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Ruhrseitz 


Kurt Ruhrseitz, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Mrs. Ruhrseitz were among 
the passengers landing in New York Octo- 
ber 10 from the SS. Kungsholm. 


Giovanni Martinelli 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is back in New 
York, having arrived here October 10 by the 
SS. Conte Grande. A fellow-passenger was 
Rudolph Friml. 


D. F. McSweeney 
D. F. McSweeney, manager of John Mc- 
Cormack, was among the passengers on the 
SS. Olympic, October 4. 
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I See That 


Edna Phillips resumed her duties as head 
of the harp department of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 3. 








a. 

Hans Merx, New York baritone, gave a 
recital of classical and modern songs at 
The Kurhaus, Wiesbaden, Germany, Sep- 
tember 14, with Ernst Schalck at the piano. 

* x * 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will give a 
New York recital at Town Hall, Novem- 
ber 6. 

* * * 

Arthur Rosenstein played recently for 
Clarence Whitehill at a concert given in the 
Level Club, New York, for the benefit of 
the Milk and Egg age. 


Albert Spalding gave a recital at the 
Greenvale School, Roslyn, N. Y., for the 
benefit of the ¢ sreenwich House Music School 


of New York City. Olga Samaroff was 
among the subscribers. 
* * * 


Flora Mora, concert pianist, who conducted 
her own orchestra in Havana last season, 
is in New York planning public appearances. 

* £ * 


Frieda Klink gave two concerts in the 
Bronx (N. Y.) recently for the Toscanini 
Fund. 

* * * 

The Hilger Trio are to play the Beetho- 
ven triple concerto at the first concert of 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra on No- 
vember 20, under the direction of David 
Mannes. 

‘ 2 * 
Ethel Leginska is to conduct the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra later this season. 
* ok * 
_ Sonia Sharnova, engaged for the Chicago 
Stadium Grand Opera season, sang at a ban- 
quet in honor of Governor Roosevelt in Chi- 
cago, October 
* * 

Clyde Burrows will give a song recital at 

Town Hall, New York, October 16. 
* k * 

Richard Crooks will make his Cuban début 
under the auspices of the Havana Sociedad 
Pro Arte Musicale in January. The tenor 
is to leave for a sojourn on the island di- 
rectly after singing at Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend’s morning musicale in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 4. 

* * * 

Goeta Ljungberg will be the closing at- 
traction on the Elizabeth, N. J., Community 
Concert Course in April. The Swedish 
Metropolitan Opera singer is to fulfill this 
engagement after a month of concert activ- 
ities following the close of her season at 
the opera. 

a 

The Tollefsen Trio gave a series of cham- 
ber music concerts in summer schools of 
Buffalo, Oxford and Kent, O.; Eau Claire, 
Stevens Point and Oshkosh, Wis. Tours are 
booked for early autumn. 

+e 

Sarah Peck More, soprano and teacher of 
singing, toured to Chicago in July, returning 
to teach in New York for two weeks. She 
has resumed instruction and her position as 
soprano of the Middle Collegiate Church of 


New York. 
* * * 


Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian chief and 
baritone, spent the summer on Lake of Bays, 








RESUMES TEACHING 





CHARLES A. BAKER 


has opened his New York studios and 
anticipates an active season, 
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Ontario, Can., following a season in London, 
England. He appeared at Albert Hall in 
Hiawatha, concluding his ninth season com- 
prising 122 appearances. 

* * * 


Mildred Dilling, having enjoyed her usual 
vacation in France, resumed her duties as 
soloist at Central Presbyterian Church on 
October 9. 

* * * 

The Duluth, Minn., Matinee Musicale will 
present Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, 
on January 21. 

* * * 

Mary Craig, soprano, has been engaged 
by the Arion Club of Milwaukee for a con- 
cert on November 22. 

* * * 

Erna Pielke, artist of Samuel Margolis, is 

to appear as soloist with the Washington 


National Symphony Orchestra on Decem- 
ber 11. 
* * * 
Theodore Cella, conductor, is under the 


management of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, Inc. 
* * * 
Marion Kerby, contralto, artist-pupil of 
Janet Spencer, spent the summer with her 
instructor in the Adirondacks, finishing the 


season with recitals at Silver Lake, West- 
port Inn and Lake Champlain. 
a a 
Antoinette Hall, A. A. G. O., organist 
and chorister of St. Ann’s Church, Say- 
ville, N. Y., produced choral works last 


season. Appropriate works are to be given 
this season, with soloists. 
* ok * 

The Willem Durieux Chamber Ensemble 
has been engaged by Percy Grainger to 
give a concert and to assist at lectures at 
New York University. 

* * * 

Edward Johnson, Frederick H. Haywood, 
Wilfried Klamroth and Margarete Dessoff 
are among those who will conduct sessions 
in the New York New School for Social 
Research’s course, The Voice and the New 
Ways of Reproducing It. 

x *k * 

Ariel Gross, pianist, has begun her eighth 
season of teaching at her New York studio. 
Miss Gross is a graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., 
and the American Conservatoire, Fontaine- 
bleau, France. 

* * 

Elisabeth Girard, pupil of Berta Gerster- 
Gardini, joined The Cat and the Fiddle Com- 
pany which recently began its coast to coast 
tour. Besides her assigned role, Miss Gir- 
ard was chosen from several hundred as un- 
derstudy for one of the leading parts. 


e+ * 2 
Jeannette Vreeland is booked for the 
Community Concerts Course of Newport 


News, Va., on December 5. 
* * * 

Sylvia Lent’s appearance before the Wom- 
en’s Club of Richmond, Va., which con- 
cludes her tour of Virginia, Tennessee and 
South Carolina, takes place on October 31. 

* * * 

Oscar Seagle, his family and twenty-five 
pupils sailed last week on the SS. Manhat- 
tan for France. Mr. Seagle will teach this 
winter in Paris, returning in the spring for 
his summer class at Schroon Lake, N. Y 

* * * 

The Falear and North Hudson Opera 
Association of Union City, N. J. (Frank A. 
Lewis, managing-director), presented Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci at St. Joseph’s 
Auditorium on October 9. This was the 
third production of the company, which is 
offering a series of opera in Union City. 

«os 


Rosalie Housman recently returned to 
New York from London, where she spent 
the summer in research work at the British 
Museum. She has completed a small score 
for chamber orchestra and voice, entitled 
Pieces of Jade. Miss Housman has re- 
sumed teaching and lecturing. 
ee « 

The National Association of Organists 
(Charles Heinroth, newly elected president) 
has organized a Long Island Chapter through 
Antoinette Hall, charter member, and promi- 
nent as organist in Sayville. 

* * * 

Francis Stuart, who has been spending the 
summer in California where many motion 
picture actors studied voice with him, has 
returned to his Carnegie Hall studios for 
the winter season. 

* ’ 

Noel Straus, formerly music critic on the 
New York Evening World-Telegram, has 
reopened his New York studio. Mr. Straus 
has worked with prominent teachers here 
and abroad and has a creditable musical 
background as a vocal and pianistic coach. 

ke @ 

Jeanne Soudeikine opens the current sea- 
son for the Syracuse Morning Musicals, 
Syracuse, N. Y., with a recital October 19. 
Mme. Soudeikine has received all her train- 
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ing from Maude Douglas Tweedy, of New 
York. 
* * * 

Harry Blank, baritone, will give a Lieder 
recital at the Plays and Players, Philadel- 
phia, November 2. 

* + * 

Walter Golde has resumed teaching voice 
and coaching in his Steinway Hall, New 
York, studios and is also booked as accom- 
panist at several New York recitals. 


Edwin McArthur, accompanist, has moved 
his studios to the Parc Vendome, New York 
City. 

e°e <2 

Raymond Bauman, 
teacher and accompanist, 
York studio October 3. 


pianist - composer - 
reopened his New 
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MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


Mme. Schoen-Rene, following a summer 
spent in Germany with pupils, has returned 
to New York and is again teaching at the 
Juilliard School and in her own studios. 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 

Enrica Clay Dillon, who has been spending 
the summer at her camp in Harrison, Me., 
where she had a number of pupils (among 
them Evelyn Herbert and Robert Holiday), 
has returned to the Great Northern Hotel, 
New York City. Besides her individual in- 
struction, Miss Dillon again will teach at 
Miss Weaver’s School. 


ROMANO ROMANI 

Romano Romani has begun teaching in his 
New York studios. While in Italy Mr. 
Romani worked with several of his pupils. 
Jose Santiago-Font has been engaged to sing 
at La Scala this winter, following appear- 
ances at Trieste, where he made his début. 
The tenor Valeriano will sing Werter, 
Manon and Lakmé. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 

Francis Rogers, a member of the vocal 
faculty at the Juilliard Graduate School, New 
York, since its foundation in 1924, in addition 
to his class in singing, will conduct a 
course in English diction, a subject in which 
he has specialized for many years both as 
singer and teacher. 


FRANCES HALL AND 
RUDOLPH GRUEN 


To inaugurate the opening of their new 
studio at the Beaux Arts Apartments in New 
York City, Frances Hall and Rudolph 
Gruen are offering a free scholarship for one 
year’s instruction in piano playing, to be 
awarded in open competition. Further in- 
formation may be had by writing to them. 

After a honeymoon in Bermuda, Miss 
Hall and Mr. Gruen spent the summer in 
Erie, Pa., where they conducted a six-week 
master class in piano. This was twice in- 
terrupted by radio concerts over NBC from 
WTAM in Cleveland. 

Mr. Gruen also completed a song, Vision 
(for which he wrote both words and music), 
and a suite of children’s pieces entitled The 


Weary ‘Traveler, The Mournful Little 
Dancer, A Song Without Words, and 
Swinging. Miss Hall and Mr. Gruen have 


a season filled with varied activities: private 
teaching and two-piano classes, solo recitals 


and two-piano concerts, and radio appear- 
ances. 
VERA NETTE 
Vera Nette, vocal teacher of New York, 


member of the faculty of New York College 





OBITUARY 


Emiliano Renaud 
Emiliano Renaud, French-Canadian pian- 
ist-composer, who made several concert 
tours of the United States, died on October 2 
at his home in Montreal, Can. He was fifty- 
seven years old. 


Adolphe Julien 


Paris.— Adolphe Julien died here this past 
summer. Born in Paris, June 1, 1845, he 
commenced his career as music critic in 
1869, writing for Le Menestrel and other 
reviews. In 1893 he succeeded Reyer at the 
Journal des Debats, which post he held until 
his death. Early in life he took up the cause 
of Wagner and Berlioz and became an in- 
contestable authority on these masters. The 
catalogue of his published books is lengthy 
and its variety reveals a mind of uncommon 
eclecticism and erudition. 











Jean Cras 
Naval officer Jean Cras, French composer, 
died this summer in Brest, France, his 
native city. His compositions comprised 
works of every category. Polyphene, which 
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of Music, is presenting several of her pupils 
before the public and over the air. Winifred 


Welton, soprano, has been engaged with 
Mark Andrews’ choir in the Methodist 
Church of Montclair, N. J. Miss Welton 
also sings weekly on WAAT and WAAM. 
Walter Stockton, baritone, soloist with Trin 
ity Lutheran Church, Hudson Heights, 


N. J., makes radio appearances with Elsie 
Van Diemen, pianist, on WBMS, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Allan James, tenor and Miss 


Welton entertained the Business Women at 
the Friendly Centre, New York, on Septem 
ber 26 with a program*of songs and duets 


FRANK KNEISEL 
Frank Kneisel is holding a master class 
in Boston for advanced violin students and 
courses for beginners, and also teaching at 
his New York studio. Mr. Kneisel spent the 





FRANK 


KNEISEL 


made 
playing 


summer at Blue Hill, Me., where he 
several appearances at Kneisel Hall, 
the Beethoven, Brush and Vieuxtemps con 
certos, and sonatas by Brahms, Franck, Han 
del and Bach. He also played in Bar Har- 
bor in August and at private homes. 


FLORENCE WESSELL 
Florence Wessell, teacher of Emily Roose- 
velt, Ellery Allen, Arthur Van Haelst and 
other singers, has opened new studios at The 
Carlyle, New York. Mrs. Wessell will pre- 


sent several new singers this season, includ 


ing Doris Korn, who has been singing on 
the Bide Dudley Hour over WMCA. 

Miss Roosevelt opened her season, under 
the direction of Richard Copley, in Stam 


ford, Conn., October 5 and sang the next 
day in Greenwich, Conn. Miss Allen begins 
her season October 22 and has many en- 
gagements booked. 

Mrs. Wessell is adding a class for radio 
singers to her extensive curriculum, 


JOAN O'VARK 

Joan O’Vark, who reopened 
York vocal studio September 27, spent the 
summer at Edgarton, Mass., with three 
pupils, John McNealy, Elizabeth Osborne 
and Anna Hayson. Mme. O’Vark arranged 
a program for the Dukes County Historical 
Society. Among the artists whom she pre- 
sented were Harry Burleigh and Ctto von 
Koppenhagen, cellist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, offering two groups of 


her New 


numbers. Mrs. Hayson sang Indian songs, 
and Mrs. William Butler gave a garden 
sketch. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
Charles Lee Tracy reopened his studio in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, October 3. Mr 
Tracy has trained many professional pianist 
and organists. In addition to his winter ac 
tivities in New York, he has for many years 


been a member of the summer faculty at the 
University of Vermont. 
was created at the Opéra-Comique some 
years ago, is his outstanding creation. 
Mary Chontrelle Armstrong 
Mary Chontrelle Armstrong, director of 
the Englewood Conservatory of Music, En- 
glewood, N. J., died in that city on Octo 


ber 2. She was fifty 

Armstrong studied at the 
servatory of Music and 
Conservatory in 
glewood — sixteen 


years old Miss 
Cincinnati Con 
New England 
went to En 
where she 


at the 
Soston. She 
years ago, 


founded the conservatory and the Civic 
Music Association. Miss Armstrong re 
ceived a decoration in France for her work 


with the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A 
during the war. 


Pierre de Geyter 
Pierre de Geyter, said to be the com poset 
of the Communist anthem, Internationale, 
died at Saint Denis, France, on October 6 at 
the age of eighty-four. M. de Geyter was 
to quote the Associated Press, “a wood 
turner by trade and musician by inclination.” 
Although he is generally credited with the 
composition of Internationale, there was a 
controversy as to whether he or his brothe r, 
Adolphe, a blacksmith, was the anthem 
creator. A street in Moscow bears de Gey 
ter’s name. 
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BROADCASTING STUDIOS RESUME WINTER ACTIVITIES; 


SUCCESSFUL 


If we are to read meaning into the re- 
newed vigor which is now animating our 
broadcasting studios, we may reasonably sup- 


pose that the listening public has showed 
signs of emerging from the torpid state to 
which summer suns annually reduce it. It 
has at least so far recovered from the hyp- 
notic lure of rolling hills and glistening 
sands as to stir lazily, open one wary eyé¢ 
and reach cautiously for the nearest dial. 


In anticipation of this phenomenon elaborate 
plans have been made, and are hourly being 
executed, for fall and winter programs. A 
cursory survey reveals that most of last sea 
successful presentations are finding 
their way back to the air; and, with the new 
arrangement between the broadc asting inter- 
ests and the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers in operation, and the 


son's 


manipulation of the NBC chimes consigned 
to an electrical device, things should run 
smoothly. 

It is interesting, in connection with the 


society’s recent victory, 
of the popular song. 
radio on the American scene, 
without assiduous nurturing, to die from lack 
of performance. It was the business of the 
song-writer and his publisher to see that, on 
every occasion, the tender infant 
was dragged before the public and danced 
to, played and sung, the theory being, of 
course, that only after a sufficient number 
of performances would the listener recog 
nize, hum, and eventually buy the musi 
Radio, when it 
fallen from the gods 
song-writer. His worries 


to examine the cas¢ 
3efore the arrival of 
it was destined, 


possible 


came, seemed to have 
into the lap of the 
now were over. 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 





He had merely to commit his ideas to paper, 
arrange for their performance by one or 
two good orchestras and the rest would take 
care of itself. What resulted is sharply 
reminiscent of the tragic experience of the 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, and the life of the 





STATIC 


A feminine admirer of Ray Perkins 
comes to his Tuesday evening broad- 
casts for the express purpose of bring 
ing flowers to Ray, his wife, and his 
associates on the program. Ruth 
Etting has returned from a two weeks’ 
stay at Lake Placid, N. Y. Radio 
artists have diversified methods of 
keeping fit for their tussle with the 
microphone— Ted Brewer prefers 
horseback riding; John Kelvin is an 
ardent hiker; Leonard Joy likes any 
kind of athletics; Bob Nolan plays 
polo; George Earle, Harry Kogen 
and Jack Parker can be found on the 
golf links. 














average song is now usually spent within a 
month 

During that time, however, it 
through a rapid succession of stages for the 
listener. It is, as a rule, not until the sec- 
ond hearing that the song definitely estab- 
lishes itself in his consciousness as one apart 
from others; at the third performance he 


passes 
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recognizes its melodic and 
rhythmic schemes, and by the fourth he is 
able to hum it for himself. It is here that 
it attains its maximum interest for him, and 
if it could at a period approximating this 
point be withdrawn from the air for a time, 
its life would be enormously prolonged. The 
sale of sheet music would reach fantastic 
proportions and the song-writer would for- 
ever after be delivered from the vulgar ne- 
cessity of having to earn his bread. However, 
such a plan is apparently incapable of real- 
ization, and the popular song has, in a man- 
ner of speaking, been doomed by the radiv. 

What concerns us chiefly among these 
considerations is the fact that, up to a cer- 
tain point, radio is the servant of the popular 
song—and accepting this as a datum, we 
proceed to the consideration of, let us say, 
a Brahms symphony. 

We may arbitrarily appoint as our pro- 
tagonist a member of the intelligent minority 
among radio listeners. His formal musical 
training has been little more than meagre, he 
attends concerts only infrequently, yet he is 
definitely interested in good music and 
wishes through the medium of radio to learn 
more about it. Experience has ‘proved to 
him that this is possible. He knows much 
more of music today than he did two or 
three years ago, and it is radio alone that 
has been directly responsible for this. 

For the sake of our argument, then, he 
has laid aside his Sunday paper and, to in- 
sure a measure of peace and quiet, has set 
up the children’s electric trains in a distant 
room. During this operation the intricacies 
of the system fascinate him anew, and, after 
having conducted a series of innocuous ex- 
periments, while the children patiently looked 
on, he proceeds to the living-room to devote 
his attention to a Philharmonic broadcast. 

The Brahms symphony is to be the piéce 
de resistance of the program. He has never 
heard it in its entirety before or, if he has, 
did not listen to it actively. Now, however, 
he intends that it shall belong to him. Tos- 
canini is to conduct and Olin Downes, in 
the brief period allotted to him, will tell 
something of its mood and history. Under 
these conditions, it should be easy to realize 
the beauty and import of the work. Practic- 
ally, however, there are obstacles. At its 
conclusion our listener is frankly bewildered. 
At best, he was able to follow only the first 
violins, and even these he frequently lost. 
It was too much for him; and yet, now and 
then, there were melodic lines which, tenuous 
though they seemed at this first experience 
of the music, he could nevertheless grasp. 


immediately 


The effect, like that of a curtain only 
partially lifted, is provocative. He would 
like, some time soon, to hear it again. At 


a second playing he knows that it will be 
clearer. So it will—but when is he to have 
his chance? The Brahms symphony will 
probably not make its appearance on radio 
programs again for weeks, and, if it does, 
it may quite easily escape his notice. When, 
three or four months later, he chances to 
hear it once more, the work will be as new 
and unfamiliar to him as it was on that first 
Sunday, for his impressions of it will, by 
then, have been completely dissipated. 

It is entirely conceivable that, for no other 
reason than this, a knowledge of the esoteric 
beauties of Brahms is to be denied him, or, 
at best, will be inordinately deferred. Except 
when he appears as the composer of a Wieg- 
enlied or a Hungarian Dance, Brahms will 
be relegated to the limbo of the incompre- 
hensibles, and the brief acquaintance that 
might have progressed into a sympathetic 
intimacy is still-born. 

If all the current talk of the fostering of 
musical art is not mere prattle, it seems to 
us that this situation deserves serious con- 
sideration. Our listener could, of course, 
purchase a recording of the symphony, but 
should it be necessary for him to do this 
before its meaning is even partially revealed 
to him? How, for instance, after hearing 
one performance of a Beethoven quartet, 

can he be expected to wax enthusiastic in 


the cause of chamber music, and must he 
provide himself with a recording of this 
work, too, in order even remotely to under- 


stand it? And what about this radio that, 
up to a point, served the popular song so ad- 
mirably? Is it unreasonable to call it into 
service here? 

We think not. The answer to this prob- 
lem lies entirely within the domain of broad- 
casting, and the program builder whose 


business it is to gratify the musical taste of 
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the intelligent minority, has his work cut 
out for him. 

Under the direction of a competent con- 
ductor, a series of weekly programs should 
be instituted for the purpoose of thoroughly 
acquainting audiences with the classics and 
the works of our more abstruse moderns. 
The direction of these programs, as opposed 
to others on the air, should be vertical rather 
than horizontal; in other words, not one, 
but at least two or three consecutive per- 
formances of a single work should be given, 
the conductor elucidating new points at each 
broadcast. In no other way can our listener 
learn to recognize the beauties of his Brahms 
symphony, so that when, after its second or 
third performance he hears it again, he may 
greet it as an old friend and endeavor to 
delve deeper into its mysteries. 

If similar broadcasts have been attempted 
before they have not come to our attention, 
nor can we, in scanning the schedules of new 
programs, find anything approximating this 
idea. Obviously, of course, such a plan would 
not have a popular appeal, but its possibilities 
are limitless, and it is reasonably certain that 
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if these programs were given regularly they 
would attract sizable audiences. 

At any rate, we wish that an attempt in 
this direction might be made. At most, it 
means one hour, once a week, and that is not 
asking too much in the cause of good music. 


After all, consider the case of the popular 
song. 
ee 
International Broadcast Marks Columbus 
Day 


Commemorating Columbus Day, a _ two- 
way broadcast between Spain and America 
was heard over the nation-wide network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on Octo- 
ber 12. The first program originated in 
Spain and was followed by an exchange 
broadcast from the United States. 

* * x 
British Authors to Broadcast in New Series 

Columbia has completed arrangements for 
a novel series of broadcasts which was 
inaugurated October 10. Ten British celebri- 
ties have been invited to speak to an imagin- 
ary audience of one, to whom they will 
address their remarks directly. 

J. B. Priestley, Harold Nicolson, A. P. 
Herbert, George Bernard Shaw, Lord Byng, 
Evelyn Waugh, Gerald Heard, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Stella Benson and Max Beer- 
bohm will be the speakers, and their un- 
named listeners include variously A High- 
brow, A Lowbrow, A Home Secretary, A 
Politician, A Young Man, An Old Man, A 
Doctor, A Daydreamer and A_ Budding 
Novelist. The irrepressible Max, by refus- 
ing to divulge the name of his listener, 
lends a piquant dash of mystery to the pro- 
ceedings. The authors will speak from the 
London studios of the British Broadcasting 
Company, from whence the talks are to be 
relayed to America. 


Columbia Conducts Survey of Theme 
Songs 

A recent survey conducted at the Colum- 
bia studios has at last dignified the lowly 
theme song. It develops that of seventy- 
five programs, thirty-four are popular selec- 
tions, eight classical compositions, six semi- 
classical, eighteen folksong and traditional, 
and nine written especially for broadcasting. 
Wagner, Haydn, Brahms, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Strauss are among the composers 
who have, all unwittingly, helped to estab- 
lished the identity of five radio programs. 
The survey further calls attention to the 
fact that the proportion of the different 
types of music represented in these theme 
songs corresponds closely to the composi- 
tions in the Columbia music library in New 
York. 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


From no less significant a pen than that of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman came the Willow 
Tree, the first complete opera to be written 
for radio. Both the composer and his libret- 
tist, Nelle Richmond Eberhart, prefaced its 
presentation over WEAF with explanatory 
remarks. The work, in spite of its brevity 
(it is played within twenty-three minutes) is 
structurally complete, and of necessity closely 
knit. Scored for mixed quartet and an or- 
chestra of fifteen, it is perfectly adapted for 
broadcasting, although there was occasional 
difficulty in distinguishing words. The 
music has all the Cadman lyricism and 
beauty, and should find its way to the air 
again before long. . Philip James, at the 
helm of the Bamberger Little Symphony 
(WOR), devoted a full hour to music in- 
spired by the Jewish holiday season. Par- 
ticularly appropriate was Boris Levenson’s 
Hebrew Fantasy. And Sol Freedman’s rich 
voice, heard on the same program, deserves 
more than a casual word of praise. . . . Josef 
Pasternack’s Melody Moments (WJZ) are 
as bright as ever, though they have em- 
barked on their fourth year. Wednesdav’s 


guest artist was Shawn-Lani, singing her 
native Hawaiian songs effectively despite 
the audible breathing which frequently 
marred her performance. . . . George Earle 
and his orchestra are back on the air to 
enliven late Sunday afternoons (WABC). 
. Virginia Rea and the Revelers shared a 
swiftly-moving half hour with Victor Young. 
Miss Rea, singing Dark Eyes, — in 
formidable vocal gymnastics, WEAF. 
Now that winter winds are upon us, John 
Fogarty may with an easy conscience lay his 
Wild Irish Rose to rest and choose a new 
leitmotif. An anonymous string en- 
semble, playing over WOR Thursday after- 
noon, expended serious effort on a program 
of inconsequential music, which included that 
infantile trifle, Whispering Flowers. 
Nathaniel Shilkret’s impressions of several 
orchestras on the air were highly amusing. 
Other selections on the WEAF program in- 
cluded the ever-popular Rhapsody in Blue 
and the Ravel Bolero. Irma Glenn, in 
one of her frequent organ recitals, clothed 
Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song in a series 
of embellishments that served as a disguise. 





NETWORK 


Jessica Dragonette has been selected to 
sing at the celebration held in New York 
City to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the installation of the first electrical 
plant. Miss Dragonette is repeating her 
selections on the Cities Service program, an 
NBC series on which she is heard with 
Rosario Bourdon’s orchestra. 

* * * 

Mildred Hunt, contralto, made her first 
appearance in a series of weekly programs 
heard through WOR. 

* + * 

Tito Guizar has returned to Columbia’s 
To the Ladies program as featured soloist. 
An augmented orchestra under the direction 
of Leon Belasco accompanies him. 

* * + 

Operetta in Miniature, a feature of 
WNAC and associated Columbia stations, 
has returned to the air and will be presented 
weekly. The productions are under the di- 
rection of Fred A. Bishop, and the cast in- 
cludes vocalists of the station. 

ae oe 

The Kentish Singers, a weekly feature of 
WINS, gave a recital of medieval songs, 
madrigals and folk tunes, October 7. 

* * * 

Luigi Boccherini was the Master of the 
Bow selected by Eddy Brown as the sub- 
ject of a recent program in the WOR series. 
The violinist also played compositions of 
Haydn. 

* ok * 

John Fogarty has resumed his weekly 
broadcasts on the Sweetheart program over 
NBC. A string orchestra assists the tenor. 

* * + 

Will ©’ the Wisp, composed by Raphael 
Merdis and dedicated to Paolo Gallico, was 
played recently by the pianist over WOR. 
Mr. Gallico was assisted by Marise Krieg 
and Stella Stamler, two of his artist-pupils. 

* * * 

Frank Black’s String Ensemble is heard 
in the Gold Hour of Music, a new weekly 
feature of WOR. 


Although they were en route to Chicago, 
Ben Bernie and his orchestra missed none of 
their broadcasts. Their programs were 
picked up from Buffalo and Detroit until 
they reached the Windy City. 

* * * 

With Stefan Kozakevitch, baritone, as 
soloist, Philip James, director of the WOR 
Little Symphony Orchestra, had a concert 
of varied selections for his program of Sep- 
tember 24. Two songs from _ Boris 
Godounoff were among the soloist’s offer- 
ings, while the orchestral selections included 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, John 


OF NEWS 


Powell’s suite At the Fair, and Rachmani- 
noff’s prelude in G minor. 
* * * 

A program of works of Mozart and Boro- 
din was presented recently by the Portland 
Symphony String Quartet. The broadcast, 
on NBC, originated from the studios of 
KEX, Portland. 

« 

Frank Black’s arrangement of Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot, was featured by the Revelers 
Quartet during a recent broadcast of the 
NBC Goodyear program. Victor Young 
and his orchestra and Virginia Rea also con- 
tributed to the program. 

* * * 

Billy Hughes, baritone, and Sammy Pra- 
ger, pianist, have made their début on a new 
program broadcast over CBS. 

*~ * * 

Brad Reynolds, Helen Nugent and Bar- 
bara Maurel were the vocal artists on a 
recent Jay C. Flippen program which came 
through Columbia. The orchestra played 
Wintergreen for President, the campaign 
song of Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing. 

eh oe 

Tess Gardella, appearing in Show Boat, 
returned to the air recently in a series of 
song recitals broadcast by Columbia. 

* 7. x 

Boris Levenson’s Hebrew Fantasie was 
broadcast by the Bamberger Little Symphony 
Orchestra over WOR October 1 

* * * 

The La Forge-Bertimen broadcasts, which 
take place Thursday afternoons at three 
o'clock over WABC, are to be resumed late 
this month and to continue throughout the 
winter and summer. These programs are 
presented by artist-pupils of the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios, New York. 

* * * 

Rose Martell broadcasts every Tuesday 
at 11 a. m. over WRNY. Her programs 
are made up of popular songs, interspersed 
with semi-classic numbers. 

* * * 

Several vocal pupils of Edith Nichols have 
been engaged by radio and phonograph con- 
cerns. 

+ + + 

Rose Tentoni, lyric-dramatic soprano and 
artist-pupil of Enrico Rosati, will appear at 
the Plaza Morning Musicale on November 
29. Miss Tentoni made her radio début 
over WEAF September 16. 

* * oa 

In an Old Castle, an Elmo Russ produc- 
tion, was presented over WMCA Septem- 
ber 28. September 26, over the same sta- 
tion, Nalda Nardi, Mr. Russ and Norman 
Pearce gave a program. In addition to sing- 
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and after attending Polytechnic Institute in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., received his B. A. degree from Columbia University. 
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again turned to music and collaborated in the writing of several musical comedies. 
In 1926 he made his radio début as Judge, Jr., on WJZ for Judge magazine. 
he interrupted his radio work to go to Hollywood for one of the large motion picture 
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he returned to New York, and within a few weeks was back on the air as the Old 
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Jeanne Laval, mezzo contralto, sang over 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn., September 30. 


* * * 


Lydia Lindgren is heard every Thursday 


afternoon over WEVD 





Brodsky and Triggs Make Seasonal 
Air Début 

Twenty minutes of superior artistry 
greeted WOR audiences October 2, when 
Vera Brodsky and Harold Triggs gave their 
first two-piano recital of the season. The 
program consisted of Vito (modern Spanish 
work) by Infante, two Hungarian Dances of 
Brahms, and an arrangement by Chasins of 
the Blue Danube Waltz. Miss Brodsky, re- 
membered as one of last season’s prominent 
soloists, has returned recently from an Eu- 
ropean tour. The present series of recitals, 
to be presented by the station weekly, will 
undoubtedly meet with warm response and 
should add materially to the sum of “ya 
cant musical broadcasts on the air. M. 


WOR Presents Condensed Opera 


The new series of grand opera perform- 
ances which WOR has inaugurated is being 
given in codperation with the New York 
School of Vocal Art. The personnel of these 
broadcasts is comprised of members of the 
late Chicago Civic Opera Company, as well 
as of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
These artists are assisted by a chorus from 
the Schola Cantorum and an augmented or- 
chestra. The narrators are recruited from 
the speaking stage. 
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Ricci in Berlin Debut 
Before Elite Audience 


(Continued from page 5) 


The Marriage of Figaro, Vissi 
folksongs and, with Mr. 
Wittrisch, duets from Aida, Butterfly and 
Cavalleria. Much as everything seemed to 
enchant her listeners it was the Spanish folk- 
songs that pleased them most and until she 
had repeated a couple of them it was im- 
possible for the concert to proceed. Out 
of deference to his associate, Mr. Wittrisch 
sang his share of the duets in Italian. 
3ut the portly lyric tenor of the Staatsoper 
was by no means in his best voice and he 
made sorry business of Don Ottavio’s D’alla 
sua Pace aria and of some Schumann and 
Strauss songs with which, at the beginning 
of the program, he seemed anxious to prove 
that he possesses the endowments of a Lieder 
singer. 


airs from 
d’Arte, Spanish 


Verni’s BALLO REVISED 

The business of restudies goes merrily on 
atthe opera houses. The Stadtische Oper is 
on the eve of a newly upholstered produc- 
tion of Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera, where- 
fore, by all processes of Berlin operatic 
logic, the Staatsoper had to get in its oar 
a couple of weeks earlier and pitchfork an 
“all-star” performance of the same work 
onto its ample stage. Unhappily “sudden, 
severe indisposition” got in its deadly work 
and side-tracked Heinrich Schlusnus, Ber- 
lin’s most popular exponent of the betrayed 
Renato. Two hours after Mr. Schlusnus, 
Herbert Janssen, the Staatsoper’s alternative 
Renato, succumbed to some manifestation of 
the same complaint and the management, for 
all its superfluity of available baritones, im- 
ported at the last minute a serviceable but 
uninspiring routinier from Leipsic. So in 
the end the first magnitude artists were lim- 
ited to Maria Olczewska, who sang the con- 
tralto sorceress Ulrica quite superbly (the 
daily prints felt sure that her becomingly 
agitated acting was something she had picked 
up in America) to Lotte Schone, who car- 
rolled the florid arias of the Page charm- 
ingly ; and to Julius Patzak, Munich’s super- 
fine lyric tenor, now doing a series of ten 
guest performances at the Staatsoper. It 
would unquestionably have been wiser to let 
Mr. Patzak, a Mozart singer in excelsis, 
make his operatic début in Berlin (where he 
has been known till now only as a recitalist 
and an oratorio tenor) either in the Magic 
Flute or Die Enfrihrung. His Riccardo in 
the Verdi opera was in its way an admir- 
able artistic tour-de-force, though the music 
taxes his voice and his delivery is in no sense 
authentically Italian. Style and taste marked 
every phrase he sang—but the style and taste 
of an exquisitely polished Lieder singer rath- 
er than of an operatic tenor to the Verdian 
manner born. It seems little less than man- 
agerial wickedness, moreover, to imperil the 
precious gifts of such a singer by imposing 
upon him the strain of tasks so robust as 
Manrico and Rademes. Mr. Patzak weath- 
ered these foolhardy tests for better or worse 
(and always with his unfailing artistic dis- 
tinction) but he should never be obliged 
to shoulder such risky burdens. A feature 
of the Trovatore performance in which he 
sang was the celebration of Margarethe 
Arndt-Ober’s twenty-fifth anniversary of 
membership at the house on Unter den 
Linden. 

KLEMPERER ConpuUCTS ROSENKAVALIER 

The State Opera’s new Rosenkavalier, con- 
ducted by Otto Klemperer and staged by 
Gustaf Griindgens, does not compare with 
the performance of Strauss’ comedy which 
Mr. Kleiber led in that same theatre a couple 
of years ago, and to which Frieda Leider 
and Emmanuel List contributed thrice ad- 
mirable embodiments of the Marschallin and 
the Baron Ochs. Its keynote, naturally, is 
wilfulness and whatever can be construed as 
an arbitrary breach of twenty odd years’ 
“tradition.” Trust Klemperer and Griidgens 
to do the thing “differently” if at all possible 
(their Figaro production, for instance, is 
enough to make Mozart turn in his pauper’s 


grave). Rosenkavalier, of course, allows 
less latitude for preposterous experiment 
than some other and older operas. There 


is always much talk, where Griindgens is 
concerned, of “liberating” and “naturaliz- 
ing” the acting. In his Rosenkavalier one 
notices little in the way of “liberation,” un- 
less by that term a general enfeeblement and, 
as it were, a dilution are implied. His best 
effects are attained in those scenes in which 
he follows most literally the prescribings of 
poet and composer. If his treatment of the 
third act is by far the most successful, it is 
simply because he had here held most close- 
ly to beaten paths. But time and again he 
has devised his effects in disregard of the 
insistencies of the score, and in the first act 
especially he robs episodes of their entire 
point and saliency by elimination of under- 
statement. 

For his part Mr. Klemperer is no born 
Rosenkavalier interpreter. On the one hand 
he spoils pages like the beautiful closing 
scene of the first act by his dread of impart- 
ing sentimentality to music which is out- 
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spokenly sentimental and, on the other, the 
true Viennese spirit appears to be a sealed 
book to him. The waltzes are for the most 
part rigid and devoid of their native sensu- 
ousness. The introduction to the last act is 
perhaps the best thing in Klemperer’s per- 
formance, but on the whole his Rosenkavalier 
is hard and harried and “fanatic.” Even 
the trio loses under him something of its 
glamorous thrill. 

Rochus Gliese, who made the stage pic- 
tures, seems in the first act to have shared 
the Klemperer-Griindgens fear of warmth, 
color, opulence. The apartment of the Prin- 
cess is unadorned almost to bareness. Of 
such were not the rococo splendors of Maria 
Theresia’s Vienna. The last act, on the 
contrary, with its spooky, Hoffmannesque 
atmosphere, is excellent. Faninal’s palace 
adheres closely to conventional models. 

An UnusuaL Baron OcuHs 

The casting of the work was fair to mid- 
dling. Almost the weakest link in the chain 
was the Marschallin of Anni Konetzni, who 
sings tolerably, but is utterly without the 
patrician distinction or the sense of tender- 
ness and mellowed wisdom one associates 
with this role. Marta Fuchs, a guesting 
Dresden soprano of good vocal attributes, 
presented an acceptable Octavian, Theodore 
Scheidl’s Faninal made a rather unusual ap- 
parition. The cruel music of Sophie greatly 
overweighted Lotte Schéne. For beautiful 
singing, of a true bel canto standard, the 
palm of the evening undoubtedly belonged 
to the American tenor Charles Kullman, who 
delivered the air of the Italian singer in sur- 
passingly beautiful fashion. 

Remains to be mentioned the Baron Ochs, 
of Fritz Krenn, who enjoys in Berlin a great 
—if to non-Germans rather incomprehensible 
—reputation for his Falstaff. It is an em- 
bodiment projecting a new and unconven- 
tional conception. This Ochs is no elderly 
rake with a gray wig and a paunch. He 
looks twenty years younger than the Ochs of 
tradition, though there is no good reason why 
he should. The Krenn conception is not in- 
defensible, however, and granting its prem- 
ises, it is logically and expertly carried out. 
The singer’s command of Viennese dialect is 
that of one to whom this dialect is native. 

In common with many other German opera 
houses, the Staatsoper will observe the semi- 
centennial of Wagner’s death this winter 
with a cyclical production of all the Bay- 
reuth master’s works. The performances 
will even include the youthful opéra-comique, 
Das Liebesverbot under Kleiber. 
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Zandonai Explains His 
New Operas 


Italian Composer's Muse Divided Between 
Tragedy and Comedy 


Miian.—Riccardo Zandonai has furnished 
the following information on the two new 
operas he has lately completed, one dra- 
matic and the other jocose in character. The 
first i is entitled La Partita (The Card Game), 
and is in one act. The libretto is one of 
the blood-and-thunder products of Arturo 
Rossato, and is concerned with a tragic epi- 
sode of seventeenth-century Spain in that 
singular background of decadent chivalry 
and swashbuckling and Don Juanesque gal- 
lantry, in which a man’s whole fortune is 
often staked on the blind luck of a game of 
cards. The story has incisive dialogue and 
telling situations, and unfolds in a _ sug- 
gestive, poetic atmosphere. The score lasts 
slightly less than an hour. 

The second opera, La Farsa Amorosa 
(The Love Farce), is in three acts, divided 
into five scenes with staged interludes. This 
book is also by Rossato, who has taken it 
from the most diverting stock of popular 
novels—the exact source is not stated. Ac- 
cording to Zandonai, the plot harks back to 
the soundest and liveliest traditions of Italian 
opera buffa of essentially popular character. 
The subject deals with an amusing event of 
the Lombard countryside during the period 
of the Spanish domination. 

“The scenes,’ Zandonai explains, “now 
rustic and now pompous, the characteristic 
types of the principal and of the secondary 
personages, their fresh and frank sentiments, 
have, I think, furnished first-class material 
even for a modern musical work in the form 
of the comic opera, which I hope will prove 
amusing.’ m.. Ti. 


Reinhold von Warlich Ends 


Summer Classes 

Reinhold von Warlich is reopening his 
Paris studio this month. This summer he 
conducted master classes in song interpreta- 
tion at Salzburg and also at Portofino, Italy. 
He has received a numerous enrollment for 
his class in Paris, and already has applica- 
tions for his next summer’s course in Salz- 
burg and Portofino. One of the Lieder sing- 
ers of the day, in addition to his teaching 
activities he is to fulfill recital engagements 
in England, France, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








AKRON, O.—Mrs. Estelle Ruth, Akron 
pianist, played the solo numbers during the 
Teslof Singers’ broadcast September 16 
from WTAM, Cleveland. The singers are 
made up of Akron musicians, all of whom 
study with Jean Teslof and who offered a 
novelty radio program. Announcement has 
been made of the opening of a new violin 
and piano studio, with Mary C. Triplett 
teaching piano and Cecil O’Brien, violin. 

Genevieve Rowe, of Wooster, O., winner 
of the 1929 Atwater Kent Audition, was 
soloist at a musicale given in conjunction 
with the opening meeting of the College Club 
at Lake Forest Country Club. A reception 
for the artists followed. 

The Akron Civic Music Association, 
through its president, Attorney Alfred Her- 
berich, has announced plans for the mem- 
bership week, October 10-16, when everyone 
who does not belong will be invited to join 
the local association. 

The Friends of Music Society gathered at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Casey 
September 28 for its opening fall meeting. 
A program of flute and piano selections 
played by Thomas Van Sickle and Arthur 
Miller, a piano group performed by Nellie 
Whitaker, and a string trio made up of 
Edna Smith, piano; Fay Horner, cello, and 
Adam Solkowski, violin, was offered. 

Ella Bigelow is president and on the pro- 
gram committee are prominent musicians: 
Mrs. R. A. Ober, Burton —_—— and 
Arthur W. Carpenter. sae es 


BALTIMORE, ioe definite 
schedule of concerts by the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, again under the leadership 
of George Siemonn, is not yet announced. 
The first concert, however, will be in No- 
vember. Mr. Siemonn, accompanied by his 
wife, Mabel Garrison, is making an autumn 
trip in France. He is examining new works 
which received approval at the Colonne and 
Pasdeloup concerts in Paris during the 
spring and summer. 

By arrangement with Frederick R. Huber, 
manager of the orchestra, Conductor Sie- 
monn is to bring back with him the dance 
scores from Jaromir Weinberger’s opera 
Schwanda for performance here during the 
winter. Strauss’ familiar Death and Trans- 
figuration, Mr. Huber has also scheduled for 
performance. 

The appeal from the recent decision of the 
local courts that the Lyric Theatre, where 
all important local musical events take place, 
is not a money-making institution has been 
denied. An effort had been made by the 
directors of the company to have their taxes 
abated on strength of the claim that the 
Lyric was not a profit producing concern. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C.—Plans of 
music clubs, choral societies and church fes- 
tival organizations, and courses for musical 
and dramatic entertainment throughout the 
state have been announced. The annual 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Federation of Music Clubs was held in 
Greensboro, September 29, with Mrs. Eugene 
Davis, president, in charge. An enlarged 
program of music activities was outlined, 
which includes the continuation of the newly 
formed Federation Festival Society, whose 
first concert was a feature of the convention 
last spring at Charlotte. 

The University Artists Series at Chapel 
Hill, opens October 18 with a concert by 
Albert Spalding. Other events in this series 
are a concert by Shan Kar, an appearance 
of the Boston Opera Company, and in addi- 
tion, the Alpha Rho chapter of Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia presenting Fritz Kreisler in 
recital in February. 

Plans for the second season of the all-state 
symphony orchestra, whose first concert 
took place at Chapel Hill last May, are to 
be announced soon by Colonel Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, president of the State Symphony So- 


ciety. A series of concerts in various parts 

of the state is being worked on 
Lamar Stringfield will be guest conductor 
of the National Symphony Orchestra (Hans 
Kindler, conductor) in Washington, D. hs, 
November 13. Mr. Stringfield is to lead the 
latter half of the program, comprising works 
of American composers. The first part of an 
unfinished suite, entitled Danse Moronique, 
by Herbert Hazelman, a sophmore at the 
University of North Carolina, is to have 
a hearing on this occasion. Michel Gusi- 
koff’s new American Concerto for violin is 
to be played by the composer, Mr. String- 
field conducting. Also Soliloquy, by Bernard 
Rogers, will be programmed. The concert 
is to close with a Pulitzer prize composition, 
Southern Mountain Suite, by Stringfield. 
pS SO 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra season schedules the 
following artists: Daniel Ericourt, Goeta 
Ljungberg, José Iturbi, Nina Koshetz, Leo- 
nora Cortez, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Harold 


Samuel, Nathan Milstein, Jeanne Dusseau, 
Myra Hess, Georges Enesco, Walter Gie- 
seking, Gregor Piatigorsky, Coe Glade, 


Marguerite Melville Lisniewska, and Ary 
van Leeuwen. Eugene Goossens will con- 
duct all of the twenty pairs of concerts, ex- 
cept one pair which the assistant conductor, 
Mr. Bakaleinikoff, is to direct. Sunday 
popular concerts and young peoples’ concerts 
are to be announced later. 

The Oliver Ditson Scholarships at the 
Cincinnati College of Music were awarded 
to Nellie Belle York, Catlettsburg, Ky.; 
John Rardin, Norwood, O.; Charlotte Cham- 
bers, Dayton, Re Betty Barbour, Winfield, 
Kan.; John Weiskopf, St. Bernard, 08 Af 
Howard Forcher, Urichsville, O.; Charles 
W. Medert, Norwood, O.; John Elgin, Fred- 
erickstown, O.; Rosena Harrell, Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; Mollie Gloster, singe 3g 
Ky.; Mary al Leiphart, Wheeling, W. 
Theodore Schettler, Detroit, Mich. ; Fred. 
erick Thiebaud, Vevay, Ind. : and Viola R. 
Huber, Ervin C. Dudley, Vincent Orlando, 
Jack E. Jellison, Celia Kaufman, William 
Ahrens, John Meretta, Jane Snow, all of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Goossens will assume charge of most 
of the May Festival rehearsals this season, 
Alfred Hartzell, chorusmaster, assisting. B 
minor Mass (Bach), ninth symphony (Bee- 
thoven), Samson (Handel), a new work by 
Stravinsky for solo chorus, a concert version 
of Parsifal, have been announced and others 
will be determined later. M. D. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Helen Webber, who 
has spent the past three years in New York 
studying under Esperanza Garrigue, held a 
recital at Lord Nelson Hotel, September 20, 
shortly after which she returned to New 

Yor 

The Halifax Conservatory of Music re- 
opened September 6, and the registration is 
surprisingly good. The Halifax Ladies’ 
Musical Club resumed its meetings this 
month. 

Interest is being shown here in the group 
method of piano instruction for young chil- 
dren. Following visits from Mr. Atkinson 
and Hope Kamerer of the Canadian Institute, 
classes were formed in connection with each 
of the schools, although they are not under 
the aegis of the board of school commis- 
sioners. 

Georges Sauve, director of music at the 
Nova Scotian Hotel, has been appointed local 
representative of the Hambourg Conserva- 
tory of Music (cello). 

Anne Webber, graduate in cello from the 
Halifax Conservatory of Music, has left 
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for New York to spend a year in special 
study at the Juilliard School of Music. 
Recently the principals of the Malden Civic 
Opera Company visited Halifax, singing in 
behalf of the local Children’s Hospital. On 
this occasion a young Nova Scotian con- 
tralto, Miss Spencer, of Windsor, made a 
triumphant début. The other singers met 
with an enthusiastic reception, but first 
honors went to Miss Spencer, who is a grad- 
uate of the Conservatory of Music of Acadia 
University, Wolfville. F. F. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The Carpentiers, 
Houston’s only all-ladies’ string ensemble, 
under the direction of Iva Carpentier are 
planning interesting musicals. This ensemble 
was organized last May and since that time 
has fulfilled a number of out-of-town en- 
gagements 

The Juvenile Girls’ Musical Club began 
its seventh season October 1, at the home of 
Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield. Mrs. Stubblefield 
is director and founder of this organization. 

Ina Gillespie, one of this city’s best music 
critics and newspaper women, was married 
September 17 to Herman Frank Grotte. 
Mrs. Grotte is a gifted singer and active in 
Houston’s musical interests. K. B. M. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The artists en- 
gaged for the Community Concerts series 
are as follows: Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, October 31; Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, November 9; Nikolai Orloff, Russian 
pianist, December 1; Lotte Lehmann, dra- 


matic soprano, January 11; Tito Schipa, 
tenor, March 8. Besides these artists’ 
recitals there will be the usual seven 


morning musicales by the active members of 
the Wednesday Morning Musical Club. 

The Civic Chorus, under the direction of 
Lynn Thayer, began rehearsals September 
12 on Max Bruch’s oratorio, Cross of Fire, 
which will be presented December 12 at 








Louisville Memorial Auditorium. The 
chorus is planning to sing Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus April 24, and on both occasions 
accompaniment is to be furnished by the 
Civic Symphony Orchestra (Joseph Horvath, 
conductor). In addition to the above con- 
certs, the Civic Arts Association, of which 
the Civic Chorus is a part, will sponsor the 
following programs: an orchestral program 
devoted to Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mozart, Liszt, 
with Marguerite Neekamp-Stein, soprano 
soloist, October 17; an orchestral program 
of Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, with Len- 
nart von Zweygberg, cello soloist, Novem- 
ber 14; Brewer Civic Ballet with orchestral 
accompaniment and Mary Long Hanlon, 
premiére danseuse, January 30; an orches- 
tral program holding Tschaikowsky, Mozart, 
Liszt, with Ann Letchworth Smith, Louis- 
ville pianist, as soloist, March 13. 


W. B. B. 


MIAMI, FLA. — The University of 
Miami Conservatory (Bertha Foster, dean) 
opened October 3 with an excellent registra- 
tion. Choruses and glee clubs are forming, 
and the work of the junior symphony or- 
chestra has continued all summer. The first 
social affair of the season was a reception at 
the Biltmore Country Club for the faculty 
and students of the university, given October 
4 by Dr. B. F. Ashe president. This was 
followed by a patio tea and musicale at the 
conservatory, given by Miss Foster and the 
faculty. 

The Miami Music Club (Eda Keary Lid- 
dle, president) will begin its activities No- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NEw PUBLICATIONS 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Christ Is the Hope of the World, Christmas Cantata, music by Ward- 
Stephens, text selected and arranged by Ruth Pierpont Stephens. (Dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Mary Louise Bok.) 

A tasteful and artistic presentation of the most appealing subject of all, and 
dealing with it devoutly and dramatically. 

The forty-five minute work opens with the Prophet’s warning to sinful Jeru- 
salem. The following sections are The Annunciation, The Birth of the Son of 
God, The Shepherds of the Field, The Coming of the Magi, Herod’s Treachery, 
The Adoration, The Flight Into Egypt, and Christ Is the Hope of the World. 
The wondrous story is told musically through recitatives, choruses, and solos for 
soprano, tenor, alto, and baritone. 

Sensitive literary taste contrasts the holy and human elements of the story as 
told by the author of the text, and there are moments of affecting emotion as 
well as of high dramatic suggestion. 

Ward-Stephens, experienced in the field of religious music, has provided this 
cantata with particular effectiveness as to appropriate melody, color and descrip- 
tive writing. The Prophet’s Warning furnishes a graphic beginning and other 
resonant proclamations are The Birth of the Son of God, Herod’s Command, 
and the broad, declamatory closing climax. Lyric, tender and mystical episodes 
accompany the incidents of less propulsive nature. 

The solo phases, choral treatment and piano setting of Ward-Stephens are 
achieved with a sure and resourceful hand. 

This cantata represents a stimulative addition to the useful musical material 
for Christmas. (Chappell-Harms, Inc.) 

The Babe of Bethlehem, a Christmas Cantata, by Bernard Hamblen. 
from the Scriptures. 

Mr. Hamblen’s work, for solo voices, chorus and organ, portrays the Nativity, 
and is put together in expert fashion from the opening lovely, soft Pastorale 
Introduction and Chorus, to the final sonorous chorus, Once Again the Bells 
Are Ringing. And the Angel Said (tenor or soprano solo) and Glory to God 
(for chorus) are joined together in mounting effect, leading to the simple, awe- 
some Now When Jesus Was Born. Across the Desert Sands (male chorus) is a 
stirring and atmospheric male chorus. O’er Bethlehem City, done in carol style 
for chorus, shows Hamblen (who is English) in his typical domain, and he 
enlarges upon his subject engagingly for eight printed pages—the same length 
as the finale. There is bright and spirited material in this carol. A touching 
quartet, In a Humble Cattle Shed, and a male chorus, Princes Three, Their 
Mission Done, are other numbers that create pronounced response. Another 
composition, altogether, that should be considered when making up programs for 
Yuletide observance. A pre-season first hearing is scheduled for November 6 in 
Los Angeles, Cal., by the choir of the First Baptist Church. (Chappell-Harms, 
Inc. ) 
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SONGS A Book of Verses, by Powell Weaver. 


Reviewed by Margaret Harris 
De Grey Owl, by Carl Brunner. 

Frank Stanton’s poems have set many a 
pen swaying along the staffs, and Carl Brun- 
ner found his De Grey Owl, from the col- 
lection, Comes One with a Song, a happy 
choice. He calls his piece a “plantation 
ditty,” which is a definite clue to its manner 
of treatment—it is a syncopated, intriguing 
melody, which rises and falls with the 
mood of the words, with a touching finale. 
(Galaxy Music Corp., New York.) 


A fragment from the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam: 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Jeside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


like some far-off echo is caught in an ex- 
quisitely simple melody by Powell Weaver, 
in complete keeping with the vagueness and 
eeriness of the lines themselves. The song 
is dedicated to Mario Chamlee, and is worthy 
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of a place on any vocal program. 

Music Corp., New York.) 

More Songs for Today, 
Patton. 

Fifteen “more songs” by Lowell Patton, 
not unlike the first fifteen, all heard on the 
radio during the Patton hour. With rare 
exception, they deal with My Heavenly 
Home and other exalted entities, most of 
them asking to make Lowell a good boy. 
The songs must have their admirers, for the 
foreword dedicates the new collection to 
the “many thousands of friends who have so 
generously expressed their appreciation of 
our early morning broadcast.” (Carl Fisch- 
er, Inc., New York.) 


Musical History Embodied 
in Phonograph Records 


(Continued from page 13) 
as also from the music of the Mahometan 
countries, India, Persia, Egypt, Turkey. 

The Gamelan, an orchestral combination 
of various instruments, is an especially char- 
acteristic feature of musical culture in Java, 

sali, Siam. Our records present half a 
dozen fascinating and exciting Gamelans, 
showing several varieties of this highly de- 
veloped orchestral technic. 

Indonesian music employs a peculiar tem- 
pered scale of 5/4 tones; the orchestra, the 
Gamelan, is composed of gongs and drums 
of various size, flute, a peculiar violin re- 
lated to the Arabian rebab. A complicated 
rhythmical counterpoint and a sometimes 
fascinating harmony which cannot be indi- 
cated by our musical notation give a peculiar 
charm to the Gamelan music. It shows a 
wealth of colors, a dynamic variety and free- 
dom, a refinement of artistic treatment ap- 
pealing directly also to European ears, 
though the ethical, religious meaning of this 
music, its connection with mysteries, super- 
stition, ecstatic fascination is not generally 
appreciated and understood by Europeans. 

The music of India (No. 17, 18) stands 
geographically midway between the Far 
East, and the art of the Persian and Arabian 
countries. Indian music has systems of 
melodic types, the so-called ragas (corre- 
sponding to the Arabian Magams). To ap- 
preciate the fine points of this music is of 
course hardly possible to a casual European 
or American listener, as the close familiarity 
with the complicated system of the ragas is 
indispensable. No. 17 is sung in the Raga 
Bhairavi, with the accompaniment of a 
string-instrument, the sarangi, somewhat re- 
sembling our viola da gamba or viola 
d’amore. No. 18 makes use of another raga; 
its melodic construction has a certain re- 
semblance to our rondo-form. 

StupIEs IN STRANGE SouNDS 


No. 19 reproduces a popular Persian song, 
rather more a recitation, accompanied by a 
fiddle, with interludes, ritornelli after each 
verse. No. 20, an Egyptian song, is much 
more complicated and gives a good idea of 
the typical professional Egyptian art. The 
Maqam sika is used in the melody. Guitar, 
lute, flute accompany with display of virtu- 
osity. No. 21, 22 give samples of the instru- 
mental form oy the baschrav, transferred to 
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Egyptian music from Turkey; a strikingly 
symmetrical construction, regular 4/4 time, 
ritornelli played by a guitar, fiddle, flute, 
with bordun basses, as on the bagpipe. No. 
23, a song from Tunis, is played in the 
Magam megmum, to which the power of 
calling the demons is attributed. The last 
record of our collection, No. 24, is a song 
of the Tunesian dervishes, alternating be- 
tween solo and chorus. Its constant accele- 
rando and its furious climax are typical and 
characteristic traits. 

The importance of phonographic records 
on scientific basis is constantly growing. 
The League of Nations in Geneva has lately 
chosen a constant body of surveyors of the 
international problems of literature and art. 
To the program of this international institu- 
tion belongs the phonographic record for in- 
structive purposes. The highly esteemed 
French musician, André Coeuroy, is general 
secretary of this body, to which the follow- 
ing distinguished members belong as board 
of advisers: Dr. Georg Schiinemann, direc- 
tor of State High School for Music in Ber- 
lin; Dr. Laszlo Lajtha, curator of the 
Ephnographic Museum in Budapest; Grune- 
baum-Ballia in Paris, an eminent French 
advocate and authority in copyright ques- 
tions. 

The records discussed in the preceding es- 
say will certainly be welcome material for 
this lately founded international institute in 
Geneva, as a broad basis and highly valuable 
collection of samples, inviting continuation 
and propagation of the work. 


Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


M. E. Adler George Lehmann 
Gregor Alexandresco ice Lewin 
Alszlo Aliga arguerite Lichti 
Achille Anelli aryan Liszt 

A. D’Orme-Baker Thaddeus Loboyka 
Antonio Bassi Harold A. Loring 
Mrs. William B. Beach Issay Lukashevsky 
Victor Benham yeargaret Le Laiey McBride 
Umberto Bernucci 

Mary Biffan 2 an Malinoft 

George Blumenthal Josep Martin 





Giacoma Bourg oseph Mendelsohn 
Zara Bouson elen C. Moller 
Margaret Bovard Florence Nelson 
O. N. Bryant Gisella_Neu 
Francesco Bucca-Fusco Anna_Nordenstrom-Law 
Buzzi-Peccia_ Carl L. Pawlowski 
Lavie Cadorin . Pergain 
G, Carnsion Wm. B. Peters 
Nino Carboni Miron Poliakin 
Angelo Carlino Arnold Powell 
C. Versel Chamberlain ames a Sxtee pee 
Florence Chambers mare 
Norman Curtis Forest caheld 
Stephen Czukar H, 
Greta Dalm 
George de 
Chon. Gaulter I Del’Eveille 
George De Sel 
Solita De Solis 
Ragini Devi 
Mau le De Voe 
Byron S. Dickson 
Dmitry Dobkin 
Mme. Dodd-Crawford 
Beatrice Elliott 
Frank G, Erns' 
Maestro Geremia Fabrizi 
Carl Fishberg 
Mirian Franken 
G. M. Fuleihan 
Anna A. Garrett 
Alexander Goldberg 
ohn Hartigan 
ean Heimel 
rederick Hellar 
Russell Blake Howe 


Anna Savina 
Philip Scharf 
S. Scharf 


Marguerite Schuiling 
osef F. S 

alter D. 
Edith Silance-Smith 
Harrison A. Stevens 
Norman Stoneham 
Marcia Sumelska 
Virginia Carrington 

Thomas 
Tofi Trabilsee 
Prof. A. H. Trouk 
Marie Woodman Tufts 
Emilio Vaccaro 
Fernando Villa 

arold Von Oppenheim 
Walter Von Oppenheim 
Elemer Von Pichler 





Foreign 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Busnes Aires: Alice Howe, Plaza Hotel, Plaza 
San Martin. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


CANADA 
Frederick Fraser, 1215 Thirteenth Ave. 
E. C. Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, 


Brussels: 


Calgary: 
Montreal: 
Beloeil, Que. 
Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 
Apts., Edmund Ave. 
CUBA 


Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


GERMANY 
Berlin: Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 
55. — 
Cologne: Elsa Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 
- ad od 9. 
Dresden: Elinor w Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
Dresden XX, ‘phone: 48774. 
Frankfort-on-Main: Hermann Lismann, 


Kai 
Edith Weiss- Mann, 
"Phone 53 34. $7. 
oe: © Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Muni Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Egeterh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside 
ve. 


608 St. Edmunds 


Unter- 


Isestrasse 81. 


HOLLAND 


A_eutres Eveleth wan Geuns, Olympiaplein 


Straat 


HUNGARY 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 





Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 


ITALY 
noe ent Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


"Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzar! 9. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 
Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 


SPAIN 
Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
— Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


ee or Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
hone: 51.4 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 


U.S.S.R. 
Moscow: William Henry Chamberlin, 15 Boriso 
glebsky Periulok 


Turin: 
Halifax: 


Warsaw: S. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): 


Domestic 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2144 Highland Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego: Helen Bagg, 2924 Alameda Place. 
San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Calli- 


fornia St. 
Los Angeles: a David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 


Avenue, Hollyw 
COLORADO 
Gustav Schoettle, 1525 Sherman Street. 


CONNECTICUT 
Elizabeth Gilbert, 


Denver: 


New Haven: 111 Edgewood 


Avenue. 


*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 
S. Street, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 


FLORIDA 

Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


INDIANA 


Herschell C. Gregory, Lebanon. 
Debney, 429 North Fifth 


Miami: 


Indianapolis: 

Terre Haute: M. P. 
Street. 

KENTUCKY 

Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 


LOUISIANA 
a Orleans: Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 
ve. 


MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 
MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 
{ence Powers, 104 W. 42nd Street. 
oah Weinstein, 408-208 North 


Louisville: S. Fourth Ave. 


Grand Rapids: 
Ave., N. E. 


Kansas City: 
St. Louis: 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, $107 Underwood Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Irene Smith, 562 Chenango Street. 
pao Louise H. Marvin, 254 fuughigas Ave. 
x! 


in, 
Syracuse: * Harold L. Butler, Sreesees University. 
Hi Main St. 


orton, 338 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina. 


OHIO 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 


TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort i Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


it. 
Houston: Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 
San Antonio: Mrs. Stanley Winters, $11 Av 
enue E. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 319 Quince 
Street, 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 EB. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 BR. Locust St. 


White Plains: 
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CONSERVATORIES 
and SCHOOLS 











Mannes School Opens for 
Seventeenth Year 


The seventeenth season of the David 
Mannes Music School began October 
6. Two musicians who joined the faculty for 
the new year of work are Marcian Thalberg, 
Russian-Swiss concert pianist and peda- 
gogue, who comes to New York after some 
years of master classes held in Cincinnati, 
and Themy Georgi, Greek-Italian tenor and 
vocal teacher. Artists whose teaching 
hours are to be devoted exclusively to the 
Mannes School are Frank Sheridan, Ameri- 
can pianist; Paul Stassévitch, Russian violin- 
ist; Newton Swift, American pianist and 
composer; Mr. Thalberg ; and Dr. Hans 
Weisse, Viennese composer and exponent of 
the Schenker theory, with whom scholar- 
ships are being offered in composition, theory 
and interpretation. Other artists on the staff 
include, in the piano department, Howard 
Brockway, Warren Case, Marion Cassell, 
Ralph Wolfe; string department, S. E. 
Albisser, Alix Young Maruchess, Lieff 
Rosanoff, Wolfe Wolfinsohn; vocal depart- 
ment, Adrienne von Ende and Ottille Schil- 
lig. Mary Flanner is in charge of the work 
in solfege. Dr. Weisse and Mr. Swift teach 
theory. Mr. Stassévitch again conducts the 
senior string orchestra and directs string 
quartets, in addition to his schedule of violin 
teaching. One of his pupils, Caroline Pow- 
ers Thomas, recently returned from Euro- 
pean appearances in recital and as orchestra 
soloist. 

Mr. Stassévitch has spent the summer in 
Norway. Mme. von Ende and Miss Schillig, 
of the vocal department, are returning to 
New York October 6 from Paris, where 
they were accompanied by several Mannes 
School pupils. Dr. Weisse, who arrived in 
New York September 28, spent the summer 
in Austria, also accompanied by some of his 
students. Mr. Sheridan, who was in East- 
hampton, N. Y., for the summer vacation, 
was heard in piano recitals there. 

The school will have, as in former years, 
a chamber music course; and added to the 
season’s activities is an extensive series of 
lectures by Dr. Weisse on The Spirit of 
Musical Form and The Theory of Dr. 
Heinrich Schenker. 


Baroness von Klenner Closes 


Summer School 


The Baroness von Klenner, founder-pres- 
ident of the National Opera Club of America, 
Inc., has returned to New York City from 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y., where she had her 
summer school. 

On July 31 she presented her pupils in a 


sacred concert at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Mayville, N. Y., with Anna 
Knowlton, organist; Ruth Hess Barnes 


(Pittsburgh, Pa.), and Berenice Alairé, of 
New York City, sopranos; Edna Banker 
Brewer (Rochester, N. Y.), Vivian Hoff- 
mann (New York), and Roberta Cardwell 
(Rochester), contraltos; T. Sheridan Baker, 
(Los Angeles) and Bruce Y. Middaugh 
(Boston), tenors. 

On August 7 the baroness presented Miss 


EpyTHE MAGEE. 


VOICE CULTURE 


Teacher of LEONORA CORONA and HIZI KOYKE 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN — VIOLIN 
THEORY — HARMONY — DRAMATIC ART 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


‘CHASE 


E vor TEACHER —-COACH SES TRIONICS 
O: 316 West 84th St., New York City 
qRefalger 1-9192 ENdicott 2-5644 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Paul Berthoud, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 

—- TO RUBIN GOLDMARK 
IMONY AND COMPOSITION 

“Ted St, N.¥.C. Tel. TRafalgar 1-2970 


BLANCHE 


ANTHONY 


Soprano 


439 West End Ave., New York City 
Telephone ENdicott 2-2850 











Zz 








Studio: 246 w 





Alairé in a concert at Maple Springs, N. Y., 
August 14, the baroness spoke on the Min- 
istry of Music at a Union Service of all the 
churches of Titusville, Pa.; her artist-pupils, 
Collice S. McConkey, coloratura soprano 
(Toronto), Misses Barnes, Brewer, and 
Alairé, Mr. Baker and Lee Hess Barnes 


sang. 

August 28, Miss Hoffmann was presented 
by the baroness at Maple Springs in a recital 
of sacred and secular selections. The bar- 
oness also presented Miss Alairé in concerts 
at Point Chautauqua, Jamestown, Westfield, 
and in addition, Ripley. Students of the 
baroness sang regularly in the churches of 
Mayville and Jamestown. She is at work 
on the programs for the National Opera 
Club’s season. The first board meeting of 
the year was held on September 24, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


*x* * * 
Peabody Conservatory Awards 
Nine Scholarships 


The scholarship examinations which were 
held September 28 and 29 at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., 
drew 102 candidates, of whom nine were 
successful in winning three-year scholarships 
in the major branches available. In addition, 
a one-year award in voice was given. Leah 
Effenbach received the Louis McLane Tif- 
fany Piano Scholarship No. 1, and the Louis 
McLane Tiffany Piano Scholarship went to 
Myriam Hamer. Ruth Kelemen was award- 
ed the Peabody Alumni Piano Scholarship. 
Miss Kelemen appeared as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in 1928 and 
1929. Honorable mention in piano was 
given to Lily E. Andujar, Jerome Levy, Lucy 
Temple Willis and Walter Gold. 

John Ademy, baritone, was _ successful 
among fifty-six contestants for the Eaton 
Voice Scholarship. He recently won the 
Atwater Kent Contest at Greensboro, N. C., 
and is to participate in the North Carolina 
State Atwater Kent Contest. Through the 
generosity of a friend of the conservatory, 
Florence Hyselop received a one-year vocal 
award. Miss Hyselop won first honors as 
high school soprano in the awards made by 
the Virginia State Federation of Music 
Clubs .this year. Everette Stevens won the 
Peabody Composition Scholarship No. 2. 
The Peabody Organ Scholarship No. 2 went 
to Florence Layton. Bernard Milofsky won 
the Chauncey Brooks Violin Scholarship, 
and Lawrence Fish received honorable men- 
tion. Arnold Evan was awarded the Pea- 
body Violoncello Scholarship No. 2, while 
Albert Flacco received honorable mention. 
The Peabody Viola Scholarship No. 1 was 
given to Alvin Holston. Examinations for 
the yearly scholarships in accompanying, 
double-bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, trumpet and trombone were held Oc- 
tober 5 

x * * 


Diller-Quaile School Resumes 


Instruction 


The Diller-Quaile School commenced its 
twelfth season on October 7. Of special in- 
terest are Miss Diller’s course in class piano 
(ten children will be taught as an observa- 
tion class for the normal school), special 
courses in music analysis and appreciation 
for students who are doing no other work in 
the school, and Miss Quaile’s master class in 
interpretation and class in piano pedagogy 
for teachers. The regular work of the 
school includes the primary, intermediate, 
and advanced departments and the normal 
school. 

Miss Diller returned recently from a 
teaching season in the West. She conducted 
three classes in music pedagogy in the sum- 
mer session of the University of Southern 
California and also held classes for teachers 
in Oakland, Cal., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

The latest addition to Diller-Quaile litera- 
ture is the Story of Lohengrin, retold by 
Miss Diller, with themes from the Wagner 
opera and four simplified transcriptions. 


Grace L. Austin’s Songs 
Frequently Programmed 

Grace Leadenham Austin’s song, The Lit- 
tle White Cottage, to be published soon both 
as a solo and in an arrangement for male 
chorus, has found its place on several glee 
club programs for the early winter, the first 
scheduled date being that of the Orpheus 
Glee Club of Flushing, N. Y., (H. Thomp- 
son Rodman, director). Ralph L. Baldwin 
has made the choral arrangement. 

Mary Ursula Doyle recently sang three of 
Miss Austin’s compositions, At Eventime, 
Day-Dreams, and The Little White Cottage, 
over WHOM. Jean Comorada, soprano, in 
the Elmo Russ presentations over WMCA 
and WPCH this summer, presented the first 
two of this group on several occasions. 
Whistle a Song, with words by Miss Austin 
and music by Elmo Russ, was sung by Tom 
Coates on the gala Your Poem Hour, 
WMCA, August 18; and David De Sisto 
read Miss Austin’s Sleepy Land on an earlier 
program in the same series. The Cheerio 
Hour of the NBC system also used Miss 
Austin’s Constancy and The Soul Un- 
daunted during the summer. 
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Both are personal pupils of Mr. 


« ARTHUR WILSON STUDIO of SINGING 


Out of 600 voice applicants in the recent Metropolitan Theatre (Boston) Contest 
FIRST AND SECOND AWARDS 
went respectively to 


JOHN PERCIVAL, 
FRANCES 


MA 


908 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bass-Baritone and 
DDEN, Soprano 


Wilson 


KENmore 5939 














ARTHUR ANDERSON 


BASSO 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Address c/o Musical Courier 
113 West 57th Street, New York 





STEWART WILLE <.; 


PiANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACHING— REPERTOIRE 


and 4 artist to 
et Tents 





Sherman Square Studios 
160 W. 73rd St., New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700 








V.NOLA 


OPERATIC AND CONCERT SINGER 
VOCAL TEACHER 

Mr. Nola can truin a singer from the primary 

rudiments of voice culture to the highest 

pinnacle of perfection. hee Yeieo —— 

Stupio 605, Steinway Ha ORK. 

Tel.: CIrele 17-4726 or ‘srintwell” “ 0679 





LEDGERWOOD 


CONTRALTO 
Available for Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Hotel Westover, 253 W. 72d St., N. Y. C. 

Tel. ENdicott 2-9600 





JULIA PETERS 


Soprano 
Concert Management 
Georce Leypen CoL.encs 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
Clrele 7-1963 





ROSA PONSEL 


Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau 
113. West 57th St., 
New York City 

Victor Records 
Knabe Piane 





John McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER 





Accompanist 
Direction D. F. McSweeney 
113 West 57th Street New York 
Steinway Piano Used ’ 
CHARLES Management: 


HACKETT 


TENOR—Chicago Opera 


CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, Inc. 
Dema B. Harshbarger, Pres. 
20 Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 





GOTHAM ACADEMY 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL ART 


EDNA WHITE, Director 





THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Address: Secre- 
tary Gotham 
Seater 129 W. 
95th St, New 
York. Tel. RIver- 
side 9-8055 
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The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musica Courter. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
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Musicat Covnma, 113 West S7th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











(Continued from page 23) 

vember 3. The morning programs are to 
be under the direction of Grace Murray. An 
artist course is anticipated and announce- 
ment of the events will be made next month. 

The Mana-Zucca Music Club (Mana- 
Zucca, president) is having its first meeting 
of the season at Mazica Hali, October 18. 
Plans will be outlined soon for the year’s 
activities A. F. W. 

PORTLAND, ORE.— Sponsored by 
the Portland Chamber Music Society, the 


Neah-Kah-Nie String Quartet, a local or- 
ganization, opened its third node October 1 


with a concert. The program, given at 
Woodcraft Hall, included Schumann’s quin- 
tet in E flat; Ralph Linsley, of California, 


playing the piano part. Members of the 
quartet are Susie Pipes and Hubert Soren- 
son, violins; Abraham Weiss, viola; Michel 
Penha, cellist and director. 

Edward W. Tillson, San Francisco pianist, 
has been appointed director of the Allied 
Arts Piano Ensemble, of Portland. 

NX. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Olin Downes, 
lecturer, and music critic of the New York 
Times, was presented in two lectures on 
September 1. In the morning, under the 
auspices of the Seattle Musical Art Society, 
he discussed American Music of the East 
and West. In the evening, sponsored by 


MUSICAL 


the local chapter of Pro Musica, he spoke on 
Music and Revolution: How They Affect 
Each Other in Soviet Russia Today. 

The Ladies Musical Club, Seattle’s fore- 
most women’s organization, and also its old- 
est, has announced the annual artist series 
under its sponsorship. Vicente Escudero, 
Fritz Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
Florence Austral are included. 

The music department of the University 
of Washington presented four young artist- 
students in the closing concert of the sum- 
mer session. The participants were Marjorie 
Gellatly and Lorraine Grant, pianists, pupils 
of Louise Van Ogle; George Doumani, vio- 


linist, student of Moritz Rosen; and John 
de Marchant, baritone, pupil of William 
Lawrence. 


Sigismond Stojowski, pianist and teacher, 
who has been conducting his fourth annual 
summer class in Seattle, concluded his ses- 
sion here with a brilliant recital of his own, 
in which he featured his own compositions. 
Another interesting program was that given 
by his students in which several of his class 
were heard to advantage. 

The Seattle Clef Club, whose organization 
is composed entirely of male musicians and 
music-lovers, has begun its winter season of 
meetings and anticipates a year of good fel- 
lowship under the leadership of Bernhard 
3ronson, the energetic and resourceful pres- 
ident. 

The opening concert of the fall season at 
the Cornish School was given by John 
Hopper, pianist. Particularly outstanding 
in interpretative value was the performance 
of the prelude, choral and fugue (Franck), 
while of the modern compositions, two 
études (Scriabine) and the El Vito, Spanish 
Variations (Infante) were especially well 


COURIER 


played. With the assistance of Dorothy H. 
Jackson, pianist, the Masked Ball suite for 
two pianos (Palmgren) was presented in its 
entirety. 

Helen Crowe Snelling, teacher of piano 
and voice, has announced the opening of her 
studios for fall registration. 

Charles Spalding, pianist, has opened 
studios here. Mr. Spalding is a newcomer 
to Seattle’s musical colony, and has studied 
with Tobias Matthay, Sigismond Stojowski 
and Harmon. 

Magnus N. Petersen is offering special 
radio training for singers this year, much of 
which is to be done by group work. 

Mr. Peterson, president of the Seattle 
Music Teachers’ Association, has announced 
plans for the work of this ambitious group 
of teachers. The meeting which officially 
opened its season was one of enthusiasm. 
The outlook for the teachers seems much 
brighter, for gradually people are beginning 
to realize that they and their children are 
the losers by cutting off musical training. 

Glauco Meriggioli, first flutist of the Se- 
attle Symphony Orchestra, and graduate of 
the Royal Conservatory, Milan, Italy, has 
announced the reopening of his studio. Mr. 
Meriggioli specializes in arranging, grand 
opera coaching and conducting. 

Paul Pierre McNeely has announced the 
forming of his winter classes in piano. Mr. 
McNeely, in addition to his numerous stu- 
dent recitals (which have become a tradi- 
tion in Seattle) will continue his radio-re- 
citals, in which McNeely-trained pianists 
have opportunity to perform. 

Bernhard Bronson, voice specialist, is op- 
timistic over the prospects of his work this 
coming season. 

Alberta Janson, teacher, has 


vocal an- 
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nounced the opening of her studios for fall 
and winter registration. 

Pearl McDonald, pianist and lecturer, is 
opening studios for private and class piano 
work in the Oddfellow’s Temple. 

The new term at the Cornish School finds 
a large enrollment in all classes. phe 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The local Civic 
Music Association has announced the fol- 
lowing artists for this season: Paul Kochan- 
ski, Attilio Baggiore, Rudolph Ganz, Sigrid 
Onegin and Mary Wigman. 

The Principia Concert and Lecture Course 
is composed of the following: Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble, Dino Borgioli, Dorothy Sands, 
Lotte Lehmann, Myra Hess, Georges Bar- 
rére and the Little Symphony, and ae 
Szigeti. N. W. 


Elizabeth Gutman in New York 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano and teacher of 
singing, has returned to New York after a 
summer spent at Great Neck, N. Y. On 
November 5 she will present the opening 
ae of the season of the Baltimore Music 

ub. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUNG LADY, A. A. C. M., A. T. C. M., recom- 
mended by excellent teacher, desires position in 
musical center as accompanist. Has four years 
high school and three years college education. 
Address “‘G. H. W.’’ care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th St., New York. 








WELL KNOWN RUSSIAN DANCER, former part- 
ner of Anna Pavlowa, desires position in dancing 
school as instructor. Specialist in Russian char- 
acter dancing and spins. Address: Theodore 
Stepanoff, 149 West 46th Street, New York City. 





ELLA MASON AHEARN 


In Series of Piano Class Lectures 
Group PIANO INSTRUCTION tee In CLass PEpacocy 
106 Perry St., N. Y CHelsea 3-115 BRyant 9-7990 








LEOPOLDO GUTIERREZ 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist li Voice Building 
320 East 42nd St., Cc. MOhawk 4-8360 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


PIANIST—TEACHER—LECTURER 


Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 Steinway Hall, New York City 


REBA JURY 


Vocal Teacher 
Specialist in Choral Work 
330 W. 84th St., N. Y. TRa. 7-5435 











Address: 


RONALD MURAT 


Composer—Violinist 
550 Riverside Drive 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3936 





New York 





BAND ann ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or ALL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID to you 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, seis, we 
Instruction Material for all Instruments. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY co. 
1658 Broapwar New Yorr 


NATIONAL Psscures 


BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5329 














DANIEL MORALES 


Spanish Baritone 
Concert—Orera—Rapio 
1416 Steinway Hall, New York ACademy 2-1434 


CUTHRIGHT 


TENOR 
19 West 70th St., New York 


ENZO DELL’OREFICE 
Coach of CARUSO 


Voice—Repertoire—Grand Opera 
Studio 7-2, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. SUs 7-3300 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL—RADIO 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


voIcs SPECIALIST 
Auditions—Scholarships 
Poe Recent Years in Europe 
21 West 95th Street, New York 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND CoNcEeRT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





TRa. 7-6194 











Riverside 9-0141 





Representative : 








ESTABLISHED 1857 





PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 

















The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALQURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musica Courter. 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 


phrases in use in 


music. This offer is od Name 

one year’s subscripti 

and nd Balde pood 1s cman 
City 





Musicat Couns, 113 West S7th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $5.00 send the Mu Counma f. 
and include the dictionery. al acini 


Trial «fer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 





John Finley Williamson, President 


Princeton, N. J. 





Dr WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists and Director of 
THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Write for New Catalog 


51 Fifth Ave., New York 





COMMUNITY CENTER x 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ARIEL RUBSTEIN, Director 
270 W. 89th St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4- 1400 

Branches, Faculty of Eminent 
sters, Moderate Tuition Fees. Spe- 
cial Children’s Courses, Faculty Cham- 
ber Music Recitals Broadcasting Coast 
to Coast over CBS, Sundays, 











BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 


Ghe Clleteland Justitute of 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
Prepares for career of Teacher or Concert 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 


sir 


Artist 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


og in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
= heory, Composition, and Public 

hoo — —- to the degree 
at Mus. B.. and all the advantages o1 
— Arts College. fuition Reason- 


rite f talog. 
Carl J. Waterman, _ >. Dean 











Buy From Your Local Music Dealer 














OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


YEAR COURSES. aN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


FOUR 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — 
Unexcelled cultural Le 
For catalogue end year book address: 


and musical advantages. a Complete and 
FRANK a SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


— TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
equipment. 





* ~ . as 
incinnati J onservatory « c 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON NOW OPEN 
For catalogue address: C. M. Middleton, 


Registrar, 


Director of Music 
Special Students may enter at any time 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont 
Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK 
DAMROSCH 
Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for the training of Super- 
visors of Music in Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Edu- 


cation. Catalogue sent on request. 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 




















A STRAND TRIO 
GOETA LJUNGBERG, 


Mme. Hedwig Rosenthal, Moriz Rosenthal, and Jacques van Lier (flutist of the Vienna 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, 


Opera) at Scheveningen, Holland. 
home in 
two of her pets. 


FREDERIC WARREN’S CLASS AT NORTH CONWAY, N. H. ie mt 
Left to right: Margaret Caddick, Agnes Russell, Ethel Dinsmore, Hugh ADELE MARGULIES, 
former New York pianist and 


teacher, 


McClean, June Saunders, Grace Merrifield, Kathryn McDonald, Rebecca 
Members of the class broadcast a program every now located in Houston, Te-x., 
returned last month from 


Shedd and Mr. Warren. 
week. Mr. Warren reopened his New York studio October 6. 
Europe. The accompanying 
snapshot was taken on The 
Esplanade, Bad Ischl. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI MAREK WINDHEIM 
and her husband and accompanist, Homer Samuels, who, in Crakow, Poland, beside the billboard 
in. November, will have fulfilled eighty-seven engage- announcement of his first recital in a 
ments in Australia and South Africa since February. series which he gave in the big cities 
Mme. Galli-Curci returns to America next month for of Poland. 
a tour. 


LILY STRICKLAND, 
composer, musical essayist and authority on Oriental music, in the garden of her Wood- 
stock (N. Y.) home, which bears the title of Coochperwani, meaning in Hindustani, “What 

does it matter?” 


at her 
Mecklenburg, Germany, with 


in her new studio on the East Side, New 
turope, has opened her concert and teaching season 


AXMAN AND HER 

HUSBAND, 

William Taylor, snapped at the Rabbit 

Bar, St. Raphaél, France, while on a 

motor trip through Europe. Mme. Ax- 

man has been announced as a member of 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 





GLADYS 


ne iii oe 


RICHARD LERT and MITJA NIKISCH 
on the SS. Bremen. (Fleischhut photo) 





MR. AND MRS. RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


have returned to New York from a summer of study 
with Tobias Matthay in London. 











OF HARPS 


MILDRED DILLING WITH HER VALUABLE COLLECTION 
Miss Dilling, recently returned fr 


York. 


m 


























(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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Georces BARRERE 


Conductor, Barrére Little Symphony and Barrére Woodwind Ensemble 


Member, new Barrére-Salzedo-Britt combination 


Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 





